“Now | know what Human Security means,” 

said Jim Thornton, when an official of his 
plant called to find him smiling, in spite of 
the results of an unfortunate auto acci- 
dent. 


Your Employees and your plant, too, may 
benefit from the Provident HUMAN SE- 
CURITY plans which help Employees meet 
the extra expenses caused by ™—-————> 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 -TENNESSEE 


There's Always a Reason when 
A. Disabled Employee Can Smile Like This 


“Our plan of employee protection sure is a 

life-saver,” he bragged. “We'd a-been 
absolutely sunk without it, for the extra 
bills rolled in like everything.” 


e Death in Family 


e Loss of time due to accident 
or sickness 


e Hospitalization or operation 
when necessary 


e Aiding dependents upon death 
of employee 


e Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY Plans to Meet Employee Emergencies « 
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YOU GET 
FEWER WARP BREAKS 
WITH EMMONS HEDDLES 


of 
‘oe 


Emmons “Certified” Steel Heddles ... Tested for Smoothness . . . 
Reduce Warp Breaks and Costly Loom Stops. WHY? 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE REASON CALL CHARLOTTE 3-7503 


A rigid inspection service controls the quality of the Speedy and cooperative service from Charlotte! Flat 
millions of Emmons Heddles in use today. They are steel heddles stocked for immediate shipment... and 
double-checked—by PittsburghTesting Laboratory and top-quality Emmons Reeds and Combs turned out at 
by Emmons’ own inspectors—double-checked for eye- the Charlotte plant for quick delivery! Just call Charlotte 


smoothness, tensile strength and corrosion-proof plating. 3-7503, and ask for Cliff Watson or George Field. 


Other Emmons Products: Chafeless Cord Cotton Harness {also Plain or Non-Slip Mail Eye} 
Multiple Yarn Space Reeds e Heddle Frames e Combs e Selvage Harness 


Emmons 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Offices in New York, Dallas....Plants at Charlotte, N.C. & Lawrence, Mass. 
SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 2:8 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N» C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte. N. C.. under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1887 
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q THIS IS NO. 23 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
SLUB CATCHER SETTINGS 


Our attention has recently been called 
to the formula for determining yarn 
diameter now being used by United 
States Testing Company and the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials. On the 
basis of new information, we now recom- 
mend that the formula for cotton yarn 
published in our Bulletin 118 (page 19) 
be replaced by the following: 


] 


90 X 840 count 
Or, in simpler form: 
~~. = Cotton Yarn Diameter 
count 


From this formula, we get the follow- 
ing: 


Cotton Count Yarn Diameter 


10 012" 
15 
20 0085" 
25 .0075° 
30 .007" 
40 .006" 
50 0055" 
60 .005” 


These yarn diameters are used as a 
guide for setting slub catchers. When 
using the Blade Slub Catcher on the 
q Roto-Coner,* the setting for carded yarn 
should be about twice the yarn diameter, 

and for combed yarn, about one and one- 
half times the yarn diameter. When using 
the MacColl (needle-type) Slub Catcher, 
the opening should be twice as great as 
the blade setting. 


f When using both Blade and MacColl 

j Slub Catchers on the same bracket, many 
mills maintain a fixed difference between 
the two settings which applies for a wide 
range of yarn counts. For example, if the 
fixed difference between the Blade and 
the MacColl were .005" and the Blade 
were set at .014", then the MacColl 
would be set at .019”. 


This fixed difference varies, from mill 
to mill, depending on the type of work 
and the character of the slubs removed. 


If there were too many slubs caught by 
the MacColl guide with a setting of .019” 
and the blade setting was satisfactory, 
the fixed difference between the two 
settings might be increased to .007", in 
which case the needle setting would 
be .021”. 


It is impossible to make a definite rec- 
ommendation for slub catcher settings 
because of the several types of slub 
catcher, various winding speeds and 
changing requirements for quality. The 
best setting can be determined by mount- 
ing slubs on a blackboard for examina- 
tion. If only large slubs appear, the 
setting should be closed; if there are 
many slubs on the board, the setting can 
be opened to reduce the number of 
breaks, making it unnecessary to replace 
small imperfections with knots. 


CREPE TENSION FOR 
OVEREND DELIVERY FROM 
LARGE PACKAGES 

(No. 90 Winder) 


Careful mill tests of the new Crepe 


_ Tension for the No. 90 Winder have con- 


+3 


o 


vinced weavers of crepe fabric that they 
can now enjoy the many advantages 
connected with large supply packages. 


Overend delivery from packages up to 
_two pounds which cannot be successfully 
unrolled means: less changing of spools; 
easier starting at high speeds with less 
end breakage; a steadier, more uniform 
tension; freedom from strained yarn and 
consequently better quills. : 


This Crepe Tension incorporates two . 


discs (A) firmly pressed together and 
forming a V slot in which the yarn is 
threaded and allowed to find its own 
diameter. The band (B) is attached to the 
Compensator arm and acts as a brake on 
the discs to control the amount of ten- 
sion. The yarn, threaded around the 
discs, causes them to turn, and there is 
no opportunity to chafe the yarn or dis- 
tort the twist. Yet no kink can’ go 
through. 


The pigtail (C) is movable so that it 
can be centered independently over the 
supply package while the compensator 
wheel is centered directly over the wind- 
ing package. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED" 


NDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
Pur OF 
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so perfectly has it been shaped 


se highly polished and per- + 

when a thread passes through; its 

“smooth polished surface friction- 
os it would ifit wered 


| | ball-bearing roller. It is the latest 
finish and treatment of « heddle 


Write -todey for data as to the 


us of the warp fibre used. This 


service is. frée. 


S- REEOS-F 


BRANCH OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


\\ 
i 
q hoo! oO 
STEHEDCO HEDDLE ORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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e Accuracy 


Make Draper Shuttles 


You Can Use for Weaving Quality Fabrics on 
Automatic Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


| | 
That Comes from Mass Production | 
by a Chain of aa 
96 Precision Machines ~:* 
Through which Every Draper SE 
7 Plus the Deft Touches 
| and Personal Inspection 
of 65 Hand Operations 
| 
Each One of which Contributes 
Some of the Finishing Touches 
of Every Draper Shuttle 
| 
i the Best Shuttles 
{ Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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And one pile 
may look like another 
to you! 


of coal 


You could tell us a lot of interesting things 
about yarn—and we can tell you some profitable 
things about coal. For we have devoted years 
of study to the kinds of coal best suited to the 
needs of various industries, including your own, 
and the experiences of our many customers 
reveal instance after instance of the discovery of 
extra profits in the coal pile. 


The General Coal Company offers the textile 
industry a coal to fit every purpose and every 


analysis requirement. It occupies the unique 
position of being able to meet a diversity of fuel 


requirements from a centralized source of supply. 


Each General Coal Company brand represents 
the utmost for a particular field of application— 
and there is a General Coal office located within 
a convenient distance of your plant. Communicate 
with that nearest you for cooperation in securing 
those “extra profits in the coal pile”. 


DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO 


DEPENDABLE 


ANTHRACITE 


GENERAL COAL 
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Combination 
Switch 


Electric Welder Spleshproot Gear-motor 
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) But this Giant Loom 


| Handles Easily because. 
L of All-electric Control 


THIS IS ONE OF THREE felt looms, largest of their type 
in North America, to which General Electric engineers 
applied smooth and positive dynamic braking in place 
of heavy clutches——in co-operation with Crompton & 
Knowles’ engineers. Control is as handy as that of an 
ordinary sized loom. 


PMexcavce of all-electric control, these looms operate as 
easily as looms of ordinary size: 


1. Dynamic braking eliminates clutch work-- by providing a circuit in 
which direct current establishes a positive braking action for both 
normal and emergency stopping. The problems of heavy clutches are 
overcome, and looms of this size are made practical. 


2. Operated at either end. Push-button control for run, jog, and stop 
functions is located at both ends of the loom. At both ends, too, are 
limrt switches which provide for quick stopping in emergency. 

3. Direct current from alternating current in a hurry. Both of the two driv- 
ing motors are 3-hp a-c units. Control includes a line contactor for 
applying ac to the motors; a thermal overload relay to protect the 
motors; a braking contactor for supplying ac to a copper-oxide recti- 
fier that instantly converts ac to dc for dynamic braking; a jog relay: 
and a time relay to remove de when the motors have stopped. 


To become better posted on the latest practices in textile- 


mill electrification, ask for a copy of GES-2451—if you 
haven’t yet received one. General Electric, Schenectady,N.Y. 
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Grease 


FOR BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS! 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for precision-made anti-friction 
bearings in your modern textile mill — Gargoyle 


BRB Greases work on the “cavitation” principle’ 


A FLUID CORE of grease helps assure THE OUTSIDE SHELL of idle grease 
continuous lubrication .. . minimum remains sufficiently stiff to prevent 
internal friction . . . cool bearings ... wasteful leakage and, at the same time. 
reduced power consumption. seal out harmful dirt. 


Vacuum 


| 
| 
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...or will buy. 


Melts 


| 
by a NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new 28 DISTRIBUTION throughout the 
pw eds... developed in close coopera- world of high-quality lubricants. 
Mwith machine builders by famous . 
cony-Vacuum laboratories. 
al SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
C3 F HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to Standard Oil of New York Division »- White + | 
: : : Star Division Lubrite Division cants 
» ade our engineers in recommending » Chicago 
eright alt Division « White Eagle Division Wadhams 
ibr; S ese lubricants to earn Division « Magnolia Petroleum Company - , 
ication Profits for you. General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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PROVIDENCE 


Yes, Sir, we did just that, because we know 
you want us to subject our new Vat Printing 
Powders to your conditions and the most 
vigorous practical tests possible before 
we offer them to you— therefore we do 


this work under actual plant conditions. 


Extensive research has developed a line 
of completely dispersible Thioindigoid and 


Anthraquinone types which assure you 


an ease of preparation and application 
never before obtainable. These Vat Print- 
ing Powders give you hairline printing, 
better pattern definition and unusual 
penetration and fastness. 


printing on cotton, 


For superior 
rayon or silk specify 
National Carbanthrene Printing Powders. 

Research men, trained in practical print- 


ing problems, are always at your service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 


BOSTON 


Causeway St. 
A. . 200-204 S. Front St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLOTTE... 


ATLANTA . 


GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
NOOGA . James 


Bidg. 
ND, 730 West Burnside 


Howard St. 
201-203 Ww. First St. 


140 Peachtree St. 
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RELEASE 50% FLOOR SPACE 


with Barber-Colman Spooling and Warping Equipment 


For a given produc- 
tion, these machines 
require only half the 
floor space of old- 
style units. With cur- 
rent demands for 
additional capacity, 
this is an important 
considerationas it will 
permit better use of 
existing buildings. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


_ FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY E 
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Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173 


Wires are as straight 
as an Arrow 


With our new patented-precision-process you get 
every wire straight, uniformly spaced and even in 
length to produce smoother and more uniform carding. 
Every wire point is clean, smooth and sharp to save 
grinding costs and idle machine hours. Every wire 
fits firmly and flexibly into the famous Tuffer Founda- 
tion to allow more accurate setting of your rolls. A 
combination that guarantees you accuracy. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Microphotograph shows how Tufferized Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper 
Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery. Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets 
firraly into the foundaticn with wires par- loaned at all plants — Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 


' Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Nel..even in length .. spaced uniform 
ly Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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The Kind 


Foremanship 


Needed Today 


By Glenn Gardiner’ 


N recognizing the importance of the foreman, I hope 
that management isn’t going to overlook too much the 
fact that an important function deserves important 


compensation. There are some evidences in certain parts 


of the country that foremen as a group are not entirely 
satisfied with the recognition they have had from manage- 
ment. Management continuously talks about the impor- 
tance of the foreman and his function, but management 
hasn’t always fully recognized, I am afraid, how much 
that important function is worth on pay-day. 

When we delegate heavy responsibilities, we like to be 
able to delegate commensurate authority. I think that the 
foreman himself in: these last several years has begun to 
v-onder if something hasn’t been happening to his author- 
ity. The foreman himself is beginning to wonder how he 
is going to get the results expected, when he is subjected 
to certain limitations of authority by reason of new labor 
policies, new labor legislation, and new methods of bar- 
gaining and dealing with labor. 

One thing we must recognize, however, is that no mat- 
ter how conditions may have changed, we still must have 
at least as good results as ever before from foremen. We 
hope we can go on getting better and better results 
through the effective performance of the foreman’s func- 
tions. | 

In approaching my subject, | should like to point out 
that I think there are three major functions of foreman- 
ship under today’s conditions, and then suggest briefly 
what I think we must do from the point of view of man- 
agement to equip the foreman to perform these functions. 


The Foreman As a Labor Relations Man 


In the first place, let’s consider what is today the most 
important single function of the foreman, that is, his func- 
tion as a labor relations man. 

Not so many years ago, the-question of personnel, labor 
relations, employee relations, or call it what you will, was 
recognized as a managerial function. Companies began to 


* Assistant to the President, Forstmann.Woolen.Co., Passaic, N. J. 


set up personnel departments some twenty-five years ago. 


- During the period of the World War and immediately 


following, this personnel function blossomed and expand- 
ed. Many companies had large personnel departments. 
arid they were measuring their employee relations on the 
basis of the extensiveness of the personnel activities they 
were Carrying on. 

I think that for a period, we were too much impressed 


by the belief that if we set up a personnel department, the - 


‘personnel department would just naturally take care of 
this whole question of employee relations. We thought 
that we could delegate to a department, to a personnel 
manager and his staff, the responsibility for good em- 


‘ployee relations. There was a tendency at that ‘time to 


take away from the foreman and to centralize such func- 
tions as hiring and firing. There was a tendency to en- 
courage employees to take their griveances over the fore- 
man’s head to the personnel department. Well, I think we 
have learned something in the more recent years about 
where good labor relations really originate. 

I think we have learned that good labor relations origi- 
nate right at the point where the employee has his*contact 
with the company. We all know that that is with M 
immediate boss, foreman, or supervisor. Regardless of 
what our personnel activity program may be, there is, at 
the same time, traveling right along beside it, out of sight, 
unmeasured, uncharted, the real labor relations program 
based upon what individual foremen. are doing from day 


*to day in their contacts with their people. That relation- 


ship is building up at that point, regardless of what else 
we may do, regardless of what we may plan in the front 
office, regardless of whether we print our policies in fine 
form and distribute them. It still remains that it is the 
personal relationship between the foreman and his men 
that establishes the relationships we are developing with 
our labor force. 

Now don’t get the idea from what | have said that I 
believe we should throw the personnel department out the 
window. Far from it! I think it has an even more im- 
portant role than it has ever played before in co-ordinat- 
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ing many of these labor relations activities and equipping 
with the kind of information that can be furnished from 
a staff research servicing point of view. But we must 
recognize all the time that labor relations are actually 
being built up for better or worse by the foreman himself. 

I am afraid that sometimes personnel departments are 2 
little jealous of their prerogatives. They will do a much 
better job for their companies if they will recognize them- 
selves as a staff service organization, working their good 
results through the men at the front—the foremen. They 
should be less concerned over who gets credit for satisfy- 
ing “Olaf McKosky.” They should see that he is satisfied 
at the hans of the man who is dealing with him every 
day. 

Because the foreman is so important in our present-day 
labor relations scheme of things, I think it is highly im- 
portant that we think seriously about what we can do 
from management’s point of view to train, develop, and 
equip him to “carry this basket of eggs’ that he carries 
for us, because our labor relations eggs are in his basket. 
If we don’t smooth his path, and help him so that he 
won't stumble with the basket, we can look for unsound 
labor relations, in our organizations. Every foreman, 
today, must be a positive human relations asset, not just 
a trouble dodger. 

It is not sufficient for a foreman to be able to say, 
‘Well, | am getting along swell. I don’t have any squawks. 
No one kicks about: the way I am handling things. | 
don’t have any rebellions in my department; everything 
seems to be all right.” 

That is not enough. We have to go beyond that, and 
never be satisfied with relations as they are, but contin- 
uously make them better. 


The Foreman As a Community Relations Man 


The second function of the foreman that I want to 
speak of is his functtion as @ community relations man. 
Now, just how does a foreman figure in that picture? 

In a country where democratic processes prevail, where 
we have a free press, and free speech—which we fervently 
hope will never be denied us—it is inevitable that public 
opinion becomes the court of last appeal in all matters 
affecting the public. We have seen a good deal in the past 
few years of the effect of public opinion upon industry, 
and the growing récognition of industry and management 
that it has to regard the public and its opinion very se- 
riously, 

Public opinion, as far as a company is concerned, has 
certain national aspects, if the company does business on 
a national scale. But I also think that public opinion its 
peculiarly important to every company, regardless of the 
geographical scope of its activities, as far as tts own com- 
munity is concerned where it operates and where its em- 
plovees live. We would not have any great public relations 
problem in industry if every company took care of its 
own neighborhood community opinion. Now, why is the 
community opinion important to your company ? 

There are a great many reasons that I could advance. 
Take just one, for example, the matter of /ocal taxation. 
How often people, not related to industry itself in the 
community and who do not recognize the extent of their 


own dependence upon industrial institutions, develop the 


attitude that “these big companies can take it.’ We know 
of instances of companies that have not been fully appre- 
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ciated by the community which have been literally taxed 
out of the community. In some cases, they have been 
taxed out of the State. 

Well, industry is beginning to recognize that those 
things don’t have to happen if their community, if their 
local public realizes the truth about their operations, Of 
course, certain companies need to do a little ‘“house- 
cleaning’ and a little “renovating” to prepare to stand 
the spotlight of community opinion. 

I think the extent to which the public has been mis- 
informed about the real American industry is rather woe- 
ful. But that is being rapidly corrected, I am happy to 
say, in this country. The public generally is getting better 
and better acquainted with how industry operates. 

Community opinion is important to your company be- 
cause of its effect upon the labor mind. In your own 
industrial community, which plant is visited first by the 
best men looking for jobs? Why, of course, it is the com- 
pany with the best local reputation every time. How 
valuable it is to a company, to enjoy a favorable com- 
munity opinion that will bring voluntarily to its door the 
best type of man to sell the best kind of labor! : 

In many other respects, what the community thinks 
about your industrial enterprise is going to determine 
what kind of a.‘‘break’”’ you will get in many situations 
arising in the community. Now, you say, where does the 
foreman fit into the picture? | 


Well, let’s look at the foreman. Suppose he has twenty- | 


five men under him. Every one of those twenty-five men 
enjoys a ceftain sphere of influence, let us say, in the 
community in which hé resides. How wide his sphere of 
influence is, anyone may guess. It may be only his fam- 
ily. Maybe those are the only ones who take him serious- 
ly. But we may assume that he has a sphere of influence 
of ten or a dozen people in his lodge, in his club, in the 
block in which he lives, the fellows he goes fishing with, 
the fellows that he associates with outside of working 
hours. What his his says to the neighbor’s wife about 
how he is treated at the plant is a factor also. Let us 
assume the average man has an influence over ten people. 
That means that every time this foreman’s twenty-five 
men go into the community at the end of the day’s work, 
they have potential influencing powers over two hundred 
and fifty people in the community. 

You don’t have to multiply your foreman by very many 
to see what a large amount of the population can be 
directly affected, very quickly affected, by what those 
twenty-five men think, feel, and sav about the company 
where they work. | 

Now, who influences them to feel what they feel and 
say what they say? Not the general manager up in the 
front office. They haven't seen him more than once or 
twice in the last year. It is the man who immediately 
supervises them on their jobs, the man with whom they 
are In constant contact. We all know that the foreman ts 
the company to these men. They go out at night prepared 
to “sell the company up the river or down the river” ac- 
cording to the treatment they have. 

I think we have “missed a bet” in connection with this 
potential sales force that we have in our emplovees as far 
as selling our company favorably or unfavorably to the 
community in which we operate. The foreman has a very. 
very important part, I say, in determining what kind of a 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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at Northern N. 


: Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed 


Luther Hodges Talks on 


“Training for Textiles’ 


Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association 

was held in the Central Y. M. C. A., Spray, N. C., 
on Saturday morning, October 5, 1940, beginning at 10 
o'clock. T. C. Pegram, superintendent of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C., acted as chair- 
man. A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 

Chairman Pegram: We shall now have a word of wel- 
come from J. O. Thomas, of. Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
who is also the secretary of this divisien. 

J. O. Thomas, Personnel Mer., Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it goes without 
saying that you are welcome tO our community this morn- 
ing. We are especially glad to have you because it was 
here in Spray, many years ago, that the Southern Textile 
Association was started. Some of you may not have 
known that, but a group of men many years ago got to- 
gether here in Spray, and that was the beginning of the 
Southern Textile Association. We here in Spray are rather 
proud of that distinction. The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion has grown until now we have a number of very active 
divisions, and I feel that today the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is as strong as it has ever been, and we hope it 
will continue to grow. 

We want you gentlemen from out of town to know that 
we are happy to have you with us this morning and want 
you to feel at home. If there is. anything we can do for 
you we are at your service. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Pegram: Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

There is one vacancy on the executive committee of the 
Division, due to the expiration of the term of J. D. Scott, 
of Greensboro. I am now going to appoint a committee 
consisting of Howard Barton, of Spray; J. H. McDonald, 
of Granite Falls, N. C., and W. J]. Jennings, of Gibson- 
ville, N. C., to present a nomination for member of the 
executive committee at some time later this morning. 

Mr. Thomas, how long will that new member serve? 

Mr. Thomas: It will be several years. I think his term 
will expirt in 1943. 

Chairman: If Mr. Barton and Mr. McDonald and Mr. 
Jennings will get together as soon as they can and attend 
to this matter we will push right along. 

Our next speaker, we know, needs no introduction, for 
his progressive ideas are known over the entire South. It 
gives me pleasure to present at this time Mr. Luther H. 
Hodges, who is general manager of the Manufacturing 
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Division of Marshall Field & Co., who will now address 
the meeting. (Applause.) 


“TRAINING FOR TEXTILES” 


(By Luther H. Hodges, General Manager, Manufacturing 
Division, Marshall Field & Co.) 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: First of all, | want to 
say that this meeting is a compliment to you so far as my 
subject is concerned, the subject of “Training for Tex- 
tiles.” You by your presence here this morning and your 
interest in this type of work and this type of meeting, 
manifested by your taking your personal time off on Sat- 
urday (when all of us are not supposed to be on the job) 
to improve yourselves, gives testimony to your own inter- 
est in bettering yourselves and improving your companies’ 
strength and bettering the industry generally. | think 
that a group like this, if they approach their problems in 
the right way and really consecrate themselves to the job, 
can turn an industry practically upside down. I do not 
mean that you should turn things upside down as a boy 
turns his toy wagon over but to take time and to regen- 
erate or turn the industry upside down by constantly 
following the same ideal of improying it to such an extent 
that it becomes a new industry by your interest in it. 

You may say that is a crazy statement to make. It 
could be; but I have seen in a single community, in a 
single organization—in a single church, if you please, one 
or more individuals who have consecrated themselves to a 
new order of things with an entirely new conception of 
what they are to do, and have seen them completely 
change the aspect of that community or that organization 
to which they belonged. If you have any misgivings about 
that, about yourself or about your neighbor, after you get 
a new idea and decide that you are going to change the 
attitude of thinking of the people around you toward their 
job or toward you or toward their company, so that you 
will see an entirely new attitude before you get through 
[ may say that sometimes it takes a long time. I can 
remember some twenty years ago, in my youthful enthusi- 
asm, presenting a new program to an organization and 
thinking that they were very dumb because they did not 
take hold of it right away; and I can remember finally, 
fourteen years later, seeing it come to fruition. So it may 
take fourteen years. What I want to do at the very be- 
ginning of this meeting is to get into your minds some- 
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thing different from what ordinary training for textiles 
May mean to you. | 

What is the background of textile training? What do 
we mean when we say “Training for textiles?” There are 
'wo major phases. One js what | shall choose to call 
technical] training for textiles. and the other, just to have 
4 term for it, I shall call liberal trainnig for textiles. Both 
are absolutely necessary. I am going to comment ver 
briefly on technica] training for textiles. because that is 
the easiest thing to do and to get. Anybody with ordinary 
application can get that training. I do not mean by that 
to Imply that all foremen Or superintendents are equal in 
their technical ability to handle the job, nor do I mean 
that all loom fixers are equally efficient nor that all weav- 
ers Can get the same production. You will find differences 
In technical aptitude in different people. Generally speak- 
ing, however. technical training is the easiest thing. Back 
twenty years ago, as some of you can remember, it was 
Not SO easy to get. 

[t was said twenty years ago that if an ordinary textile 
collegé graduate was taken and put in a mill he would 
make a complete failure. There were two reasons given 
for that. one being the mill and the other himself. Part 
of that failure was due to the fact that the college. grad- 
uate thought he ought to be a manager right away. He 
did not recognize the limitations of his training. He 
blamed all his difficulties on the dumbness of his superiors, 
The other. cause was that the mill Management failed to 
see the limitations of the old system of training. They 
failed to recognize that through our taxpavers and 
through our industry we had set up institutions for tech- 
nical training, such as textile schools, so that certain per- 
sons might there acquire the technical knowledge which 
later they might apply in a practical manner. They re- 
fused to recognize that these things had been done pre- 
meditatedly by the industry and by the commonwealth. 
The mill, through its various people, including some of us, 
just refused to see that and gave no encouragement to 
those people. However, that has changed radically, for 


two reasons. The attitude of the textile graduate has 


changed; he realizes that he is starting in on a new course 
when he comes into the mill. Secondly, the mill’s attitude 
has changed. We do not have so many of the old-line 
loremen as we used to have, who did not realize that a 
man never loses anything by having strong men under 
him push him up out of his job, into a better one. We 
are getting all the textile graduates, some good and some 
bad, and are using them in great numbers. 

In addition to the college textile’ courses we have the 
so-called vocational] classes, such as we have been using 
in. this community for twenty years or more. Then. we 
have correspondence courses and so forth for technical 
training, 

| should like now to speak for a few moments on what 
| call liberal training. One of the most influential business 
papers in this country is the Journal 0} Commerce of New 
York. There appeared in the Journal of Commerce, with- 
in the last four weeks, a striking editorial Statement in 
which it was said that business now, in the new defense 
program, with more and more thousands of workers being 
added to the payroll, is finding it almost impossible to 
find trained leadership to handle the workers. This was 
said, and it ought to mean a great deal to you. To me it 
is a challenge and not a discouragement. Big business 
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said: “We cannot afford to take for leadership in the 
future technical men trom the ranks, men who know how 
to run their machines, because those men do not have 
enough of the liberal attitude toward how to handle peo: 
ple in new conditions and we are likely to find ourselves 
in the grasp of the law. of the National Labor Relations 
Board or some other sovernmental agency, because the 
type of leadership that is available for industry in Amer- 
ica today is not the kind that will protect us.” 

That is a challenge. and it is a terrific indictment, It is 
hot entirely an indictment. of you and me, gentlemen. 
That difficulty is due partly to our system, which has 
changed so rapidly that we are finding it difficult to keep 
up with it. I leave that challenge with you. Business says 
to America that the type of worker from whose ranks we 
would promote someone to be foreman or superintendent 
is such that we could not trust such workers to take care 
of our interest because they do not have that type of 
liberal understanding, and of learning about something 
other than the machine. that will enable them to protect 
our interests: 

A year ago Mr. Fiker, of the Textile Foundation of 
America, the one research organization that we have in 
this industry (we are very poor in that regard), came to 
me and asked what |] thought, along with others, about 
having a graduate school offering post-graduate work for 
textile graduates, so that they may have the opportunity 
of taking something else after they finish the so-called 
technical course and learning something about machines 
and so forth. I said very earnestly that | thought it would 
be a splendid thing and that we ought to put some of the 
following things in the course of study: labor relations, 
accounting, advertising, ete. (I have not changed my 
Opinion in the last fifteen years, by the way, I was asked 
MY opinion fifteen years ago by State College on that.) 
A few years ago ] was asked to talk to a meeting of the 
deans of all the textile schools in America, in Atlanta. ] 
talked along the line ] have indicated here and told them 
that they were not getting the students ready for. the kind 
of thing they would have to cope with. I said that the 
textile school. if it is going to meet the needs of the future, 
could even afford to put on a course in packaging. They 
all laughed. If you have followed the trend of industry in 
the last few years you have found that there have been 
more contests and more prizes and more awards in the 
endeavor to present goods attractively than in almost any 
other line. But the old textile industry never worried 
about that. I leave that thought with you, 

| should like to give you very briefly a community pro- 
fram on education, using this community as an example 
because that is the one with which I am most familiar. 
For twenty-one years we have had the theory that we 
have to have more training for textiles. and so there have 
been from ten to (wenty classes each year during that 
period, which means that we have reached from one hun- 
dred to two hundred students each year. Some of them 
have attended for years. We have established a textile 
training school with a ful] corps of teachers, That answers 
somewhat the technical side of it, but we have introduced 
accounting, engineering. and chemistry into the course. 
sometimes by lectures. Showing our own company’s point 
of view, we. have introduced training courses. Starting 
with the top executives. in which managers and others sit 
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IDENTIFY RAYON TINTINOL 


e TINTINOL involves the control of three 7 : a 
essential factors re/in Rayon Manufacturing by | ie 
one simple application..Moisture, Lubrication, 

Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to i i 
good running cotton, produces a firm web, TINTINOL is READY for | : Bs 


reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. USE in ANY COLOR ! 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 


mical tinting process known. No extra handling 


.-no drying..no heating..no 
' harsh stock or curled fibres. 4 3 
¢ TINTINOL is shipped in light = 

steel drums which serve for 5 

supply reservoir. You can have 3 4 

any color by the turn of a valve. 3 
Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning a 


white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. | * 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 


textile fibres..a tematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 


to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 


fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 


supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 


of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 


increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its vatied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
| 17 BATTERY PLACE »- NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALIS MANAGER « SEVER, CHARLOTIE, + C YOUNG. CHARLOTTE MC UMLER, SPARTANBURG. + FE A 
Mew A.M WEST YARMOUTH MASS « FL STAFFORD SPRINGS. COMM LA GRANGE, GA. 
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Erecting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the eighth chapter of a series of articles 
on loom fixing and loom maintenance-by a practical mill 
man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 
loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 


Part 8 


The Chain Friction Let-Off 


‘Tos is a very simple and effective let-off, designed 


and used largely on looms designed for the weaving 

of the heavier fabrics. To get satisfactory results 
from the frictiton let-off, the beam heads must be kept 
well tightened and lined, true, and the loom beam gudg- 
eons, or spindles, must be kept straight. Otherwise one 
will have an uneven delivery of the warp yarn, and conse- 
quently uneven or wavy cloth will result. 


Durkin preventer; 
Durkin preve! ak 


<— Whip roll shaft 


Controlling lever stand 


Vibdrator rod 


Cofitrollinz lever 


Pallet lever 


Re t ket-off wheel 
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et-off friction dog 
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There has in recent years been developed and put on 
the market a fibre, composition, friction band to replace 
the chain and rope friction bands. This fibre band will 
give much better results, because it is not affected so 
much by the varying weather, or humidity condition. The 
friction let-off was one time considered almost ‘necessary 
where heavy fabrics were being woven, the theory being 
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Fig. 27 


that the constant strain and uneven pull exerted on the 
let-off was too great for a mechanical let-off to endure. 
But we have learned that the let-off can be relieved of 
this jerk and uneven roll by the use of drag rolls. 

The mechanical let-off is preferable, except on the ex- 
tremely heavy fabrics, because they are made so as to 
automatically adjust the tension on the warp yarn as the 
yarn runs off and the beam of yarn becomes smaller. 
Figures 26 and 27 shows the Draper Roper let-off. This 
is the let-off most generally in use, and is a very satisfac- 
tory and highly efficient let-off motion. It is ideal for the 
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‘Mechanically Perfect Pats 
A lone do not an 
efficient Draft 
‘Roving Frame 


TOP VIEW of the Model J-3. Note how the Forming Trumpet gathers the wide ribbon of fibres, and 
transforms it into o uniform compact tubular shape just before it reaches the final drafting zone. 


The successful Long Draft Roving Frame 


must also have continuously effective fibre 
control in every drafting zone ... and a bobbin 


building assembly which does not create 
linear irregularities because of uneven or 
variable tensions. 


SACO-LOWELL Assemblies 


in addition to being precision built are designed 
to secure smooth even drafting with the fibres under 
control through the various drafting zones. 


The new Model J-3 Controlled Draft Roving Frame 
with its fibre gripping rolls, spring pressure 


THE SPRING PRESSURE 
ASSEMBLY, showing the 
pressure springs in their 
casings, the beams, levers 
and stirrups of the pressure 
distributing system. 


assembly, forming trumpet and new clearer 
system produces a continuous, smooth, even 
strand of roving. And because of its ability to 
efficiently draft as high as 25 or 30 with 1” to 
144" staple, the Model J-3 makes single stage 
roving both practical and highly profitable. 
With this economically operated cost-reduc- 
ing unit available, there is no reason for any 
mill to continue to operate and maintain expen- 
sive, out-moded, multi-staged roving 
equipment. 


Our engineers would like to show you what 
a profitable investment the Model J-3 frame 
can be in your mill. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sloan Discusses Textile Position 


Defense Program 


(From Greenwich (Conn.) Time 


Bacon textile imports from Japan must be 


restricted in the interests of national defense, Geo. 
A. Sloan, former president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, told Greenwich Time in an interview. 

Warning that the United States must meet the Far 
Eastern threat on the economic as well as military front, 
Mr. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute 1929- 
1935 and at present a director, said: 

‘“T believe this is a matter which will be of special in- 
terest to the War Department in connection with our 
defense program.” 

Mr. Sloan discussed the textile industry’s role in na- 
tional preparedness plans in an interview in which he also 
urged maximum U., S. aid to Britain “short of war’ and 
expressed confidence in the eventual victory of Britain. 

“From the standpoint of national defense,’ he said, 
“the cotton textile industry assumes an importance quite 
different from its peace-time status. The materials of cot- 
ton such as tent duck, tarpaulins, clothing and hospital 
supplies, are just as important in the conduct of war as 
the products of the metal, munitions and other heavier 
industries. 

“These cotton fabrics which are used for war purposes 
necessarily must be designed to withstand more rigid 
service than fabrics for ordinary commercial use. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary for the government to be more 
exacting in the matter of specifications than is necessary, 
or eyen desirable, in the average run of commercial re- 
quirements, However, it is a matter of record that a 
large quantity of cotton fabrics which are regularly pro- 
duced for American industries readily qualify for govern- 
mental use without any change in construction.”’ 

Emphasizing its importance as a war material, Mr. 
Sloan pointed out that one-half bale of cotton is required 
to equip and house the average soldier. 

“Generally speaking,” he said, “I am glad to report 
the assurance of facilities for rapid mobilization of the 
cotton. textile industry, with a minimum of lost motion, 
as our national defense program requires its services.”’ 


Just returned from an extensive trip through the Mid- 
dle West and South, Mr. Sloan reported that he had “an 
opportunity to look over production of many materials 
now taking place for our own national defense and ship- 
ments to Britain, and everywhere I was happy to find all 
such war orders being given the right-of-way in manufac- 
turing plants of a durable or heavy goods nature.” 


Because of his close association with the textile indus- 
try—he submitted the first code under the Textile Code 


Authority—Mr. Sloan is one of the best-informed busi- 
ness men in the country on this phase of defense activity. 

“There are three branches of the Federal Government 
which are to be congratulated on their vision and intelli- 
gence in their planning for adequate and proper supplies 
of cotton textiles in the event of war,” he said: 

“The War and Navy Departments, through periodic 
surveys, have thorough knowledge of the physical equip- 
ment, the flexibility of such equipment, the capacity and 
many other details of the cotton textile. The manufactur- 


ers have always co-operated cheerfully with the War and 


Navy Departments in the collection of this data. 

“Closely related is the work of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. This board has pursued the policy of invit- 
ing manufacturers to participate in the drafting of cloth 
specifications. Such co-operation between the government 
and industry cannot help but pay dividends in the form 
of the most practical and efficient product for the purpose 
intended.” 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Sloan explained before the Unit- 
ed States Army Industrial College some years ago, shortly 
after his resignation from the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the same kind of co-operation and co-ordination does not 


' extend to all branches of the government—and here is 


where the Japanese imports question comes in. 

‘For example,” he said, “during the World War the 
cotton fish netting manufacturers played an exceedingly 
important part in furnishing the United States Govern- 
ment its requirements of camouflage nets, helmet linings, 
target practice nets, etc., not to overlook the tremendous 
importance of their products in insuring an adequate 
supply of fish during any possible beef shortage. 

“In 1933,” he went on, “largely as a result of increased 
costs under NRA, the Japanese textile manufacturers, 
with their 23 cents per day wages, found an opportunity 
to capture our domestic markets. Astute merchants as 
they are, the Japanese quickly capitalized the opportunity 
and as a consequence our domestic fish net industry has 
since been greatly curtailed. 

Turning from a discussion of this phase of the national 
defense program to the question of American assistance 
for Britain, Mr. Sloan—who served overseas in the first 
World War and is now a reserve officer—said: 

“T feel that private citizens should go very slow in ex- 
pressing an opinion about anything concerning our foreign 
relations, in the nature of any possible war threat or 
events that might lead to a declaration of war. The dan- 
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How can a machinery manufacturer properly 


modernize for a customer unless he keeps his 
own plant and products up-to-date? Modern- 
ization begins at home. Furthermore, modern- 
ization is not just a matter of equipment; it is 
also a matter of personnel and organization — 
an idea which permeates from the top down. 

Recognizing the importance of progressive 
leadership, we have appointed Thomas Harris 


our new General Manager. He needs no intro- 


duction to the industry, being well known as a 
former mill superintendent and for several 
ingenious mechanical inventions. 

Mr. Harris has already made significant 
changes in our organization. It is more impor- 
tant to tell what these changes will do for you 
than what they are, so here's the story in brief. 


~ 


4 


1. New shop equipment and methods enable us to supply 
finishing equipment for any operation between the loom 
and the case at prices commensurate with value delivered. 
2. Wallace Taylor, Sales Manager, with greatly increased 
authority, is in a position to accept business on the basis of 
the customer’s special requirements. That is, he'll sell what 
you need and not necessarily what our standard designs 
call for. 

3. Our organization includes a progressive and recently 
enlarged engineering staff capable of creating and assisting 
in the development and production of special machinery 
for all purposes; as well as men with technical and prac- 
tical finishing plant experience. Hence we can not only 
co-operate in planning a complete finishing program, but 
can also design and build highly specialized machinery, 
foreign to our regular line of finishing equipment. 


You'll like the new spirit at Textile which 
starts with Tom Harris and goes all the way 
down. It gets things done quickly, economically 
and well. Let us study your finishing or 
special machinery requirements. 


2) 


* This padder exemplifies the new spirit and evidences the modern production 
which now characterize our organization. The framework is heavy steel, welded. 
The rolls are fitted with self-cligning roller bearings. Compound weights and 
levers, air cylinders or hydraulic cylinders os you prefer, apply the pressure. 
Worm gears raise or separate the rolls. A friction let-off, tension bar and spray 

pipe are at the entering end. The welded, stainless steel, liquor tank has immer- 

sion rolis and splash guards. A chain-driven, sdiueicthie, tietion batcher is at 

the delivery end; and the main drive is through a direct-connected gearmotor. 
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Exemptions 


Defined By 


Heads 


OLLOWING are the Wage-Hour Administration’s 
?) new definitions of executives, administrative work- 

ers, professional employees, local retail workers and 
“outside” who will be exempt from the wage-hour law 
effective October 24th: : 


Executive-—Any Emplovee 


(1) Whose primary duty consists of the management 


of the establishment in which he is employed or of a cus- 
tomarily recognized department or sub-division thereof, 
and 

(b) Who customarily and regularly directs the work of 
other employees therein, and 

(c) Who has the authority to hire or fire other em- 
ployees or whose suggestions and recommendations as to 
the hiring or firing and as to the advancement and promo- 
tion or any other change of status of other employees will 
be given particular weight, and 

(d) Who customarily and regularly exercises discre- 
tionary powers, and 

(e) Who is compensated for his services on a salary 
basis at not less than $30 per week (exclusive of board, 
lodging, or other facilities) and 

({) Whose hours of work of the same nature as that 
performed by non-exempt employees do not exceed 20 per 
cent of the number of hours worked in the work-week by 
the non-exempt employees. under his direction; provided 
that this sub-section (f) shall not apply in the case of an 
employee who is in sole charge of an independent estab- 
lishment of a physically separated branch establishment. 


Administrative—Any Emplovee 

(a) Who is compensated for his services on a salary or 
fee basis at a rate of not less than $200 per month (ex- 
cluive of board, lodging, or other facilities) and 

(b) (1) Who regularly and directly assists an employee 
employed in a bona fide executive or administrative ca- 
pacity (as such terms are defined in these regulations), 
where such assistance is non-manual in nature and re- 
quires the exercise of discretion and independent judg- 
ment; or | 

(2) Who performs under only general supervision, re- 
sponsible non-manual office or field work, directly related 
to management policies or general business operations, 
along specialized or technical lines requiring special train- 
ing, experience, or knowledge, and which requires the 
exercise of discretion and independent judgment; .or 

(3) Whose work involves the execution under only 
general supervision of special non-manual assignments 
and tasks directly related to management policies or gen- 


eral business operations involving the exercise of discre- 
tion and independent judgment. 


Professtonal—-Any Emplovee 

(a) Engaged in work. 

(1) Predominantly intellectual and varied in character 
as opposed to routine mental, manual, mechanical, or 
physical work, and 

(2) Requiring the consistent exercise of discretion 
and judgment in its performance, and 2 

(3) Of such a character that the output produced or 
the result accomplished cannot be standardized in rela- 
tion to a given period of time, and 

(4) Whose hours of work of the same nature as that 
performed by non-exempt employees do not exceed 20 per 
cent of the hours worked in the work week by the non- 
exempt employees; provided that where such non-profes- 
sional work is an essential part of and necessarily incident 
to work of a professional nature, such essential and inci- 
dental work shall not be counted as non-exempt work: 
and 

(5) (a) Requiring knowledge of an advanced type in a 
held of science or learning customarily acquired by a pro- 
longed course of specialized intellectual instruction and 
study, as distinguished from a general academic education 
and from an apprenticeship, and from training in the 
performance of routine mental, manual, or physical proc- 
esses; or 


(5) (b) Predominantly original and creative in char- 


acter in a recognized field of artistic endeavor as opposed 
to work which can be produced by a person endowed with 
general manual or intellectual ability and training, and 
the result of which depends primarily on the invention, 
imagination or talent of the employee, and 

(b) Who is compensated for his services on a salary or 
fee basis at a rate of not less than $200 per month (ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, or other facilities); provided 
that this subjection (b) shall not apply in the case of an 
employee who is the holder of a valid license or certificate 
permitting the practice of law or medicine or any of their 
branches and who is actually engaged in the practice 
thereof. 


Local Retailing Capacity—Any Employee 
(a) Who customarily and regularly is engaged in 


(1) Making retail sales the greater part of which are 
intrastate commerce: or 


(2) Performing work immediately incidental thereto, 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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DISCHARG 
DYE ST 
FOR WASHABLE 
FABRICS AND 
PRINT GROUNDS 


ate a complete color range of dyestuffs for after- 


treatment with formaldehyde. They are dischargeable 


and have better tnan average fastness to washing. 


Benzoforms are suitable for the dyeing of rayon and 


cotton in all stages of manufacture and in all types 


of machines. The method of application is simple and 


inexpensive. For quality and economy use BENZOFORMS. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


FOUR THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE +» SAN FRANCISCO 
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Friends and business associates of Kemp P. Lewis re- 
cently gave him a testimonial dinner at the Hope Valley 
Country Club, Durham, N. C., celebrating his fortieth 
year of service with the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Mr. 
Lewis started work with the Erwin Mills in 1900 after 
graduating with honors from 
the University of North Car- 
olina. He became assistant 
secretary and treasurer in 
1917, secretary and treasurer 
in 1927 and president and 
treasurer of the company in 
1932. 

Short talks were made by 
the managers of the three 
groups of the Erwin Mills: 
P. B. Parks, of Durham; E. 
H. Bost, of Erwin, and E. M. 
Holt, of Cooleemee. Remarks 
were also made by Magruder 
Dent and Alonzo F. Bonsal, 
directing heads and partners of the firm of Joshua L. 
Bailey & Co:, of New York, selling agents for the Erwin 
Mills’ products since 1898. 

John Sprunt Hill, first vice-president of the Erwin 
Mills, made the principal talk of the evening. Much 
praise was given Mr. Lewis for his distinguished service 
in the textile industry. He is a past president of both the 
North Carolina, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the conclusion of the program, Carl R. Harris, an 
executive and member of the board of directors of the 
company, presented Mr. Lewis with a handsome silver 
tray, appropriately engraved, on behalf of his friends and 
associates. 

William H. Ruffin, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the company, acted as toastmaster for the occasion. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Denied 
Participation in S. C. Idle Pay Hearing 


Columbia, §. C.—The South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association was denied participation October 
11th in a hearing to determine whether the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission will pay approxi- 
mately $250,000 to Pacific Mills employees who have 
been idle as a result of a shut-down. 

T. F. Watkins, of Anderson, who represented the Asso- 
ciation, told Fred All, principal claim examiner for the 
commission, that he represented all cotton manufacturers 
in the. State, but was denied any part in the hearing 
nevertheless. 

W. C. McLain, representing the mill company, said 
Pacific was not contesting payment of benefits to workers 
who were eligible, and added that the company was inter- 
ested because of the experience rating system which will 
become effective in 1942. He explained that should all 
employees get benefit payments for the 16-week period 
the sum would total $250,000 and would cause the mill’s 
tax to be increased approximately $30,000 in 1942. 

The shutdown followed the walkout of doffers at the 
Olympia plant September 16th. 
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Important Changes At Marshall Field & Co. 


Spray, N. C.—Changes of considerable interest in the 
managerial set-up of Marshall Field & Co. were made 
known October 2nd by the announcement that Luther H. 
Hodges, general manager of Marshall Field & Co.’s man- 
ufacturing division, will move his office from Spray to 
New York City in order to devote his full time to the 
direction of the manufacturing division’s sales. ]. Frank 
Wilson, now manager of the company’s Fieldale, Va.., 
operations, will come to Spray 
as production manager of 
all North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia mills. H. W. Whit- 
comb, now director of pur- 
chases and assistant to Mr. 
Hodges, will become assist- 
ant production manager. J. 
H. Ripple, now superintend- 
ent of the Towel Mill at 
Fieldale, will become man- 
ager of that mill and E. H. 
Goode, superintendent of the 
Hosiery Mill at Fieldale, has 
also been promoted to mill 
manager. 

When interviewed, Mr. 
Hodges stated that he is very enthusiastic about the op- 
portunity to co-ordinate and direct the sales activities of 
the various New York sales offices of the company, as 
well as the three sales agencies which sell the products 
of the Silk, Woolen and Hosiery Mills. Naturally, he 
regrets leaving the community where he has made his 
home throughout his entire life, but the increasing im- 
portance of the company’s sales activities requires his 
entire time in New York where the sales offices are lo- 
cated. 


J. Frank Wilson 


Offer Scholarships for Cotton Essays 


Two college scholarships, 18 cash awards for educa- 
tional purposes and 40 other educational awards are of- 
fered white junior and senior high school students of 
Georgia for the best essays on “The Importance of the 
Cotton Mills to Georgia,” under auspices of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia. 

Competitions will be divided into two groups, according 
to school grades. The best two 500-word essays: will re- 
ceive all-expenses scholarships for two years, valued at 
$750, to the State college they choose.. Teachers of prize- 
winning students will be given all-expenses scholarships 
valued at $250, covering six weeks of summer training. 
The contest will-open on October 14th. 


Supreme Court Will Pass On Textile Wages 


Washington, D. C.—The Supreme Court agreed Octo- 
ber 14th to pass on constitutionality of the Federal Wage- 
Hour Law fixing a minimum wage of 32% cents an hour 
for textile workers. 

Constitutionality of the Wage-Hour Law was challeng- 
ed by the Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., of Opp, Ala., and other 
concerns in appealing from a decision by the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court at New Orleans sustaining the order. 


K. P. Lewis Honored At Trade Banquet ee : 
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Social Security and Unemployment 


Discussed Gaston County Meeting 


HE Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile 
S puchownn held its fall meeting at the Boy Scout 

Headquarters, Gastonia, N. C., on the evening of 
September 27th, at 7:30 o’clock. H. Gilmer Winget, su- 
perintendent of the Victory and Winget Mills of Textiles, 
Inc., chairman of the division, presided. 

Following words of welcome by George Jenkins, presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and Brice 
Dickson, executive secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Gastonia, Mr. Winget introduced the first of the 
two speakers on the program. 


A stenographic report of the meeting. follows: 

D.W. Lambert, Federal Social Security Administration, 
Gastonia, N. C.: I appreciate and thank you for your 
many kindnesses in. regard to our work. At the present 
time we labor under the same handicap that any new 
office would labor under, and that is the fact that a whole 
lot of people are concerned with us, and that we are con- 


H. G. WINGET 
Choirman 
Gaston County 


Division 


cerned with, who still don’t know there is a social security 
office here and that this office serves Gastonia, Cleveland 
‘and Lincoln counties. A lot of people are having difficulty 
in keeping up with their social security number and that 
reminds me of an experience I had with regard to social 
security numbers that will give you some idea of the sit- 
uation in 1937 and let you compare it in your own minds 
with social security at the present time. I was in the 
Salisbury office when I first went to work with the Social 
Security Board and in 1937 there was quite a time in 
gettings things lined up; in getting a number for every- 
body. For the first six months the postoffices issued those 
social security numbers. The postal officials had not had 
the advantage of instruction courses that we had had and 
they couldn’t answer a lot of questions you wanted to 
know at that time. 

| had a letter from a gentleman over in Statesville who 
wrote in and said, ‘I want the social security number of 


John William Doe” (of course, I’m giving a fictitious 
same tonight). We wrote back and told him that we 
didn't keep those records, because it’s quite a job and 
they are all centralized in the Bureau of Records Divi- 
sion; told him we didn’t have it and that if he would 
complete the attached Form SS5, we would be glad to 
assign a number for the man. A letter came back saying 
the man was not with them but that he wanted John 
William Doe’s number, that he had left them and they 
had failed to get the number and wanted to find out what 
it was so that he could use it. We still couldn't give it to 
him but wrote him again that if he would complete Form 
SS5, giving the man’s name, address, employer’s name 
and other information, such as sex, age, etc., and then 
sign it the Blank Mfg. Co., by whoever it was, we would 
assign the man.a number. But he wrote back the third 
time and he addressed the letter to the ‘Socialistic Inse- 
curity Board.”” (Laughter.) Frankly speaking, I thought 
that was good. I mean by that, it didn’t make any of us 
feel bad but that exemplifies the situation then and now. 
| would imagine you gentlemen know a whole ‘lot. more 
about social security than you did then. Maybe then you 
had the same feeling that this gentleman had at that 
time. I saw this man about a vear later and he told me 
he had a very different attitude. 

| would like to try to put across to you, briefly, somie- 
thing of the why and what and the how of social security. 
Why should we have the Social Security Act? That’s a 
question that we have all asked ourselves, including my- 
self. 

Why Have Social Security? 


Frankly, I didn’t know much about social insurance 
until I went into this work because I hadn’t made any 
special study of it. We never particularly felt that we had 


_a need for it but we have come to the point now where we 


are gradually getting an idea that we do need something 
like this. We are becoming more industrialized. People 
who formerly lived on the farm and where their wealth 
then consisted almost entirely of land, no longer live that 
way. They live in factory towns and make their living by 
weekly wages and if that weekly wage stops for some 
reason, they are out of luck unless there is some substi- 
tute offered for that weekly wage. The need for the Social 
Security Act is the same need and its result is of the 
ever present search that we are all making, to make our- 
selves secure; and while this law doesn’t make a person 
absolutely secure it does provide a minimum of subsist- 
ence which in the long run should be of great value to this 
country and the approach to it is in what we try to think 
a business-like method. 

Insurance companies have been providing a way of 
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obtaining security for yourself and for your family 
through annuities and life insurance but, strange to say, 
only a very small percentage of the population took ad- 
vantage, or was able to take advantage, of the life insurance 
principal in obtaining that element of security; financial 
reasons mostly. I saw releases put out recently stating 
that nine out of ten of these industrial insurance policies 
were not in effect at the death of the person who took 
them out. These people have had that insurance at some 
time or other and at the time it was most needed, it was 
not in effect. That points out the situation only with 
regard to the difficulties that the survivors face in case of 
the death of that wage earner. 

In addition to that, the other feature—old age insur- 
ance for the wage earner. According to estimates of 


population trends as released by recognized experts on 


such matters, twenty-five years from now the total pop- 
ulation will be about 157,000,000 and of that number of 
persons there will be about 16,000,000 aged 65 or more, 
or just about twice the present number in this group. 
That gives you another idea as to the why of social secur- 
ity and, of course, the purpose of the Social Security Act, 
and especially the old age part, which I happen to be 
connected with. It is anticipated that some day it might, 
or should at least, eliminate the old county home system. 
There have already been eight county homes discon- 
tinued in your State of North Carolina. Several of them 
could‘ be discontinued now in addition to those if the 
county homes were used only for the needy aged but as 
you probably know, they are used for other purposes; 
some for insane persons, also there are other types who 
can be placed in no other institution at the time. So 
much for the why of social security. . 


What Is Social Security? 


The what of social security. We could find other meth- 
ods of solving this problem perhaps and there have been, 
of course, other methods suggested. For example, the $30 
Every Thursday Club, which probably reached its climax 
in California. Thirty dollars to everybody over 60 every 
Thursday. That reached the point of having an election 
to determine whether that should become a part of the 
State law and, of course, as you know, it failed. An older 
suggestion is the Townsend Plan. Originally I think it 
was $200 a month to everybody over 65. The unwork- 
ability of that plan, according to the mass of the citizens, 
is evident. At 65 everybody received $200 a month and 
you must consider the fact of where the money is coming 
from. The negro tenant farmer in Mississippi would get 
$200 a month and also the person who is over 65 in New 
York City. The difference in living conditions is enormous 
and you can imagine the results. That plan, of course, 
has not met with a great deal of success where people 
have considered the additional factors that are involved 
in putting it into effect. 

The social security plan is a compromise, 1 per cent of 
the workers’ wage is deducted at the time the wage is 
paid. One per cent is paid by the employee in addition 
to that and all of that goes to create a reserve, out of 
which he will receive monthly payments when he is too 
old to work. That’s the situation. | | 

With regard to the what and the how of social security 
you have a situation there that’s interrelated. What the 


Social Security Act is, is determined by, of course, how it 
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operates; and just to give you a preview of the Social 
Security Act as a whole, I have some posters that I think 
will give you a picture of the act itself. (At this point 
Mr. Lambert showed a number of pictorial explanations 
of various phases of the social security plan.) — 

The act covers a variety of things. Only one program 
is administered by the Federal Government; the rest is a 
Federal-State co-operative plan. It was adopted deliber- 
ately because the country was so large that circumstances 
that apply in one section would not apply in the other 
sections. 

The three main. social security programs. are: employ- 
ment security, public assistance, old age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

The public employment office here is finding new jobs 
for the persons out of work. Mr. Brockman will give you 
the details on that but this illustration gives you a picture 
of the public employment office. If no job is found, un- 
employment insurance provides weekly benefits. A weekly 


check helps out on food, rent and other needs. In North | 
Carolina the payment is for sixteen weeks if he has a: 


sufficient reserve to entitled him to that. The fellow who 
hasn’t worked doesn’t participate in the benefits. It puts 
a premium on the fellow who has been heretofore pretty 


reasonably industrious. Unemployment insurance now © 


protects more than 28,000,000 workers throughout the 
country. Public assistance provides monthly cash for the 
needy blind, dependent children, needy old people. These 
two parts here, dependent children, the survivors insur- 
ance part of the social security act, as it was amended 
last August, provides pensions similar to this but it is not 
the same. As amended, if a man dies and leaves a widow 
and minor children, the children get a payment until they 
are 18 if they are in school, but if not, payment stops at 
16. All States today have this program of old age systems 
which supplements old age and survivors insurance. Now 
there are certain groups of employment that are not cov- 
ered by the old age and survivors insurance program. 
Farm workers are exempt and domestic servants who 
work in private homes. 

Payment of monthly pensions began January 1, 1940, 
and, of course, the number of claims is increasing enor- 
mously and with increasing rapidity. 

Workers in commerce and industry are the ones that 
are covered by old age and survivors insurance. More 
than 56,000,000 workers already have social security 
accounts. After the meeting, if any of you wish to come 
up, we can show you how an account is set up. The 
complete goal is security; in childhood, during working 
years, and in old age. That is the objective of social 
security as a whole. 

I have given each of you a little booklet and in the 
back section of that booklet you will find some examples 
of payment. In page 12 you have examples of the wage 
earner who has obtained the age of 65. Those examples 
show what each person would get under the circum- 
stances. If a man is 65 now and was employed for the 
last three years, making $50 a month, he would receive 
$20.60 as his monthly benefit payment. You can probably 
find the figures nearest to your own situation by figuring 
out the number of years between 1937 and the time you 
would reach 65. 

_ With regard to the benefit table in the back of the 
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times actual size, was made in the Stein-Hall labo- — 
ratories. 
up these complex chains can be shown here; actually _ 
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STARCH . . one of the most common raw 
materials used by mankind is yet one of 
the most mysterious. * Its use in -textile 
processing and in other industrial 
applications is well known; yet scientists 


know relatively little of its fundamental 


construction. * In the Stein-Hall labora- 
tories, basic research is continually carried 
on to analyze the complex distribution 
of the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
atoms which arranged in one way 
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HALL & COMPANY 


MADISON AVENUE 
LABORATORIES AT - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE - PROVIDENCE - LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


comprise starch; arranged a little differently, 


spell cotton or paper. When this secret is 


discovered, science and industry may find 
brilliant new uses for starch, akin to the 
path blazed by the coal tar derivatives. 
* Through Stein-Hall research both 
theoretical and practical..difficult problems 
of textile processing are constantly being 
solved. And as research goes on, 
textile men will benefit by even 
better starches and lower costs. 
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Personal News 


John Roddey has been elected ‘secretary and treasurer 
of the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


D. D. Quillan, formerly of Athens, Ga., is now general 
manager at Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


George Horath has been appointed Chicago manager of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., succeeding Frank Mitchell. 


R. T. LeGrand, Jr., has been elected secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Shelby Cotton Mills; Shelby, N. C. 

]. Teat, formerly of Eatonton, Ga., is now connected 
with the Fickett Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Ga. 


Samuel P. Parker, formerly with Vamoco Mills Co., of 
Franklinton, N. C., is now superintendent of the Elm 
City Plant of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


P. J. Quinn is now overseer of weaving at the Flint 
River Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga. He was formerly at 
Royston, Ga. 


R. S. Bush has joined Callaway Mills, of LaGrange, 
Ga., as assistant to Arthur Neill in the new towel depart- 
ment, 


Ted Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, was the speaker at the October 
meeting of the Atlanta Textile Club. 


P. E. Collier has become office manager of the Magno- 
lia Textile Mills, formerly the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
Magnolia, Miss. 


Frank K. Petrea has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., suc- 
ceeding John G. Chapman, resigned. 


L.. A. Faile has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Toxaway plant of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 


R. O. Arnold, of Covington, Ga., is now acting presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Mallison Braided Cord Co.., 
\thens, Ga., in place of L. F. Edwards, deceased. 


Paul Rhodes. son of the late D. P. Rhodes, has been 
elected president and treasurer of the Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. 
(o.. Lincolnton, N. C. 


E. B. Lowery has been promoted from second shift sec- 
ond hand in weaving to night overseer of weaving at the 
Toxaway plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 


W.H. Lipscomb, who completed the textile engineering 
course at Clemson in 1936. is now connected with Sinclair 
Refinine Co.. Atlanta. Ga. 


R. P. Dicks has resigned as president and treasurer of 
the Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


T. Fred Bell has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S.C. Mr. Bell had 
held the position for about 20 years. 


Charles V. Verner, pavmaster of the Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, S. C., has been elected a member of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives from Greenville 
County. | | 


A. B. Brown, who has been overseer of carding at Phe- 
nix Mills No. 1, at Kings Mountain, N. C., is now night 
superintendent of the Algodon Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 


Ernest G. Shumake, formerly general overseer of Ca- 
yuga Linen and Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C., is overseer 
of spinning and twisting at the Georgia Duck and Cord- 
age Mill, Scottdale, Ga. 


W.L. Carr has been transferred from overseer of card- 
ing at the No. 1 card room of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 


Ga., to overseer of carding at the Columbus, Ga., mill of 
the company. 


C. E. Rich, of Elm City Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga.., 
has been transferred to the posittion of assistant superin- 
tendent at the Milstead Plant of Callaway Mills, Mil- 
stead, Ga. 


C. D. Nalley, Clemson textile graduate of 1933, has 
resigned as second hand of weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., to become overseer of weaving at Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C. 

Otis Alston, formerly assistant overseer of carding of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has been transferred 


and promoted to overseer of carding at the No. 1 plant of 
the Bibb at Macon. 


Thomas H. Hagan, formerly agent of the Amoskeag 
Fabrics, Inc., Manchester, N. H., is now in charge of the 
mill efficiency department of A. M. Pullen & Co., public 
accountants of Greensboro, N. C, 


_ Robert Gant, president of the Glen Raven Silk Mills, 
Glen Raven, N. C., has announced the engagement of his 
daughter, Agnes Adger, to Burr Powell Harrison, Jr., of 
Leesburg, Va. 


EK. S. Syms, formerly superintendent of the Waucan- 
tuck Mills, Uxzridge, Mass., has recently accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Marshall. Field & Co. 
Woolen Mill, at Spray, N. C. Mr. Syms is a graduate of 
the’ Philadelphia Textile School and the Rhode Island 
School of Designing. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice — 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL ae 
253 Summer 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


LOOM PARTS 


PICKERS 
LUG STRAPS 


HOLDUPS, ETC” 


rell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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For Airplane Cockpits 


For Fabric Finishes 


Almost inconceivable! Airplane windows and 
fabric finishes made from the same product. 
But it is true—PLEXIcLAs, the crystal-clear 
plastic, and RHopiex, the permanent resin 
finish, are the same. resin. 
Aviation engineers have proved that PLEXIcLaAs 
is superior to all other materials for airplane 
windows, turrets, and nacelles. This. plastic 
transmits more light than plate glass, and does 
not yellow with age. It is light in weight——an 
all-important consideration to the airplane 
designer. The plasticity of the product per- 
mits bending to almost any desired shape. In , 
addition to these superior properties. PLEX1- 
GLAS is practically unbreakable. 
The same superior properties essential for 
airplane use make RHopiex Resins the ideal 
fabric finish. Crystal-clear RHOPLEX enhances 
the beauty of deep shades and delicate tints. 
The colors remain brilliant for the lifetime of 
the fabric because a RHopLEX finish does not 
yellow with age. With RHopwex, the resin 
film bends as the cloth bends. and the finish 
is never brittle. RHopLex Resins_ produce 


colorless. odorless. finishes that are washfast. 


ROHM & HAAS Co., INC. 
222 W. Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 
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Miss Margaret Garrison, daughter of M. E. Garrison, 
superintendent of the Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 


C,, was married on October 12th to Joseph M. Young, of 
Anderson, S. C. 


Bessie Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., took the photo- 
graphs of cotton scenes accompanying the write-up on the 
subject by Douglas Woolf, editor of Textile World, in the 
forthcoming issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Neil H. Brown has been appointed district representa- 
tive, with headquarters in Charlotte, for Copes feed water 
regulators, differential valves, pump governors and allied 
equipment by the Northern Equipment Co., of Erie, Pa. 


J. H. Robbins has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S.C. Mr. Rob- 
bins had recently taken over the job of overseer of spin- 
ning. He was educated at Davidson and V. M. I. 


Eastern Carolina Division of S. T. A. Meets in 
Durham November 2nd | 


W. H. Miley, Jr., chairman of the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, announces 
that that division will hold its fall meeting at the Erwin 
Auditorium, West Durham, N. C., at 9:45 Saturday 
morning, November 2nd. 

The subject for discussion will be “Handling, Routing, 
and Methods of Conveying Stock Within the Plant,” such 
as the most efficient handling of the stock from one proc- 
ess to another, with the least amount of effort, least possi- 
bility of damage of mixing of stock, etc. 

This is also the date of the Georgia Tech-Duke football 
game. 

Trial Of S. C. Mill Men Set 

Anderson, $. C.—Oscar Doyle, Federal District Attor- 
ney, announced that trial of five South Carolina textile 
officials on charges of violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act in connection with the 1939 summer print cloth pro- 
duction control program, was scheduled to begin at the 
Greenville term of Federal Court October 21st. 

The defendants are J. E. Sirrine, Fred W. Symmes, 
Ellison S. McKissick, John B. Harris and David W. An- 
derson, members of the committee in charge of the pro- 
duction control program. 


Ira S. Pitts Instructor At Clemson 

Ira S. Pitts, Jr., is now an instructor in the weaving and 
designing department at Clemson Textile School, Clem- 
son, S. C. He completed the textile industrial education 
course at Clemson in 1929, and has had the following ex- 
perience in the industry: Three years with Draper Cor- 
poration, Hopedale, Mass.; four years with Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., as second hand, assistant over- 
seer, and night overseer of weaving; two years with Mar- 
tel Mills as overseer of weaving; and nine months with 
Southern Brighton Mill, Shannon, Ga., as assistant super- 
intendent. Mr. Pitts is filling the position made vacant by 
the resignation of Gordon B. M. Walker, who is now with 
Textile World, New York City. 
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W. A. Isenberg Transferred To South By E. F. 
Houghton & Co. 


W. A. Isenberg has been appointed by E. F. Houghton 
& Co., manufacturers of textile processing oils and leath- 
ers, as Textile Lubrication and Transmission Engineer in 
its Southern Division. 

He will work out of the Charlotte office of this com- 
pany, located at 1301-05 W. Morehead street, Charlotte, 
N. C., in conjunction with the company’s sales represen- 
tatives as a technical consultant on the lubrication of 
textile machinery and power transmission. 

Mr. Isenberg was formerly in the Textile Lubrication 
Department of the company’s main office in Philadelphia. 


Donald Comer Chosen Lender Of Alabama 
Progress Campaign 


_ Montgomery, Ala~—Donald Comer, of Avondale Mills, 
has been appointed by Governor Frank M. Dixon as head 
of “The Decade of Progress Campaign,’ in Alabama. 
This is sponsored by. the Southern Governors’ Conference. 

Governor Dixon recently held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of launching this campaign and the attendance in- 
cluded representatives of all forces in the State—farming, 
labor, etc., as well as the new representative, Mr. Comer. 
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Head of Pacific Mills Honored 


Alfred E. Colby, president of Pacific Mills, which oper- 
ates a number of textile plants in the South, has been 
awarded the Goodrich Award of Merit for “distinguished 
public service in taking the lead in the establishment and 
development of standards in the textile industry and in 


applying those standards to informative labeling of tex- 
tiles.” 


W. P. Hazelwood Heéds Klumac Cotton Mills 


W. P. Hazelwood has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the Klumac Cotton Mills, Inc., of Salisbury, N. C., 
and it is reported that the mills are soon to reopen. Homer 
V. Weaver has been elected secretary and assistant treas- 
urer and local manager. A superintendent has not yet 
been named. 

Mr. Hazelwood is also president and treasurer of the 
Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc., of High Point, N. C. 
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ing the past 31/2 years, we’ve had not a single bearing failure! 


Meadows Tension Pulleys are prelubricated and sold on an unconditional 
one-year guarantee. With more than 40,000 units placed in operation dur- 


These 40,000 units, serving 160,000 spindles, are constantly insuring: 
(1) Uniform spindle speed, (2) Uniform twist at all times, (3) No band | 
slippage and no slack yarn, (4) No damp weather, dry weather, or Monday 
morning band trouble, (5) Once-a-year lubrication. 


. « Equipped with M. R. C. Ball Bearings 


. Meadows Tension Pulleys are equipped exclusively with 
| M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL BALL BEARINGS .. . deep-grooved, 
precision ground and hardened. The pulleys owe much of 
their efficiency to the performance of these bearings in 
helping maintain a uniform spindle speed. Bearings are 
fully protected against dirt and lint by grease shields. 


Meadows Tension Pulleys’ ease of installa- 
tion is illustrated on the left. Only one 5/16 
inch hole must be drilled through spindle 
ladder on bottom rail, to install one pulley for 
every four spindles. 


Write for Complete Information 


DOUBLE LOOP HOOK GANDS * BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS * SEPARATOR SHIELDS ANDO SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLE 
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Mills Should Aid Defense Program 


Happening to hear Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., 
president of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramer- 
ton, N. C., express regret over the fact that many 
cotton mills did not realize that there was an 
opportunity for them to assist the Government 
in its Defense Program, we asked him to write us 
a letter upon the subject and his compliance is 
published below. 

As the Cramerton Mills have, over a period of 
years, spent much time and money in becoming 
expert manufacturers of army fabrics, this is a 
very patriotic jesture upon the part of its presi- 
dent. 

Cramerton, N. C., Oct. 14, 1940. 


David Clark, Editor. 
Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Dave: 


As you know, the Cramerton Mills have spe- 
clalized for years on a number of Army construc- 
tions, not only securing a substantial part of the 
Government contracts let on them, but also. de- 
veloping a large commercial business on the same 
numbers. We are therefore more familiar than 
most manufacturers with the effects of the recent 
vastly increased Government purchases of these 
fabrics. In addition, as President of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association, I have had 
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an opportunity of observing the repercussions of 
this emergency buying in the field of yarn man- 
ufacture and distribution. I believe there are still 
many manufacturers who do not realize the trou- 
ble the Government is having in covering its 
enormously increased needs for certain textile 
items, and who do not know how much they 
could help by familiarizing themselves with the 
more important Government specifications and 
going to a little trouble to adapt their production 
to these needs. 

So far as our own mill is concerned, I will only 
say that in order to do our bit in this prepared- 
ness program we have not only gone to great 
trouble and expense to increase our Government 
deliveries—disrupting and disturbing our normal 
‘balance both in production and distribution— 
but have sought out every other manufacturer 
whose equipment we thought might be suited to 
this work and urged them to enter these fields, 
offering our services to help them get started on 
these unfamiliar numbers. We fully realize the 
danger to ourselves of giving away to possible 
future competitors the fruits of years of research 
and experience in a highly specialized and haz- 
ardous field, but we feel that it is more important 
to see that our expanding Army is_ properly 
clothed than to attempt, in times like these, to 
hold this business in a tight little group of ex- 
perienced Government contractors, who are un- 
able to meet the emergency demands of the na- 
tion. 

For the Combed Yarn Spinners I have ap- 
pointed a Defense Committee, selected from the 
very ablest of our membership, to undertake the 
problem of co-ordinating our production to the 
procurement requirements of the Army, Navy 


and Marine Corps. This committee is already 


contacting the Government agencies, including 
the Textile Division of the Advisory Council of 
the National Defense Committee, to ascertain 
their probable needs in terms of combed yarns, 
and to establish an avenue to the mills who are 
their potential sources of supply. This committee 
is not to confine its activity to statistics, but must 
actually locate mills which could furnish, but are 
not already furnishing the. needed yarns, assist- 
ing them where necessary with information con- 
cerning the specifications of the yarns, the weav- 
ers and knitters using them, going prices, etc. 


All this can be done by our Trade Associa- 
tions, but it takes time, and many mills who be- 
long to no association will be missed. It would 
consequently be very helpful, I think, if organs 
like yours, which are widely read in mill circles, 
would urge all manufacturers to make this de- 
fense problem their own, and do all they possibly 
can to co-operate in it. As I see it, the whole 
question boils down to the acceptance and appli- 
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cation of a few fundamental truths, which can 
be expressed about as follows: 


1. The Government comes first. Do the best 
you can for your regular commercial customers, 
but only after defense needs are satisfied. 


2. Find out what the Government needs, and 


if you can’t supply it yourself, or if you can’t 
spare any additional production on it, Aelp some 
other fellow get in on 1t. 

3. Expect and demand a reasonable profit, 
but don’t profiteer. The Government expects 
profit: without the taxes from profits it would 
have no funds for defense purchases. But, that 
does not mean that the Government’s necessity 
should be used as a lever for unreasonable and 
unjustifiably rapid rises in prices. Such attempts 
will only invite the exercise of coercive powers 


just as surely as.refusal to supply. 


I believe that if we will all follow these simple 
rules the textile industry can supply the Govern- 
ment with all its needs adequately, and at a rea- 
sonable price. 

S. W. CRAMER, JR., President. 


‘What Will The War Cost Us 


If the continuation of the war. and our vast 
expenditures for defense, causes the people of this 


country to temporarily forget the wastefulness 


and extravagance of the past seven years, and to 
re-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, we will find that 
the war, although not our war, has cost us much. 

It is fortunate for President Roosevelt but 
unfortunate for the citizens of this country that 
people are now much more interested in the war, 
and in preparations for an adequate defense, 
than government inefficiency and profligate 
penditures. 

For 150 years American statesmen of both 
parties have stood steadfast against a third term 
for any President and as late as February 10th, 
1928, the United States Senate passed the fol- 
lowing resolution by a vote of 56 to 26: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the 
precedent established by Washington and other Presidents 
of the United States in retiring from presidential office 
after their second term has become, by universal concur- 
rence, a part of our republican system of government, 
and that any departure from this time-honored custom 


would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to 
our free institutitons. 


Ashurst, Arizona; Wagner, New York; Harri- 
son, Mississippi; King, Utah; Barkley, Ken- 
tucky; Gerry, Rhode Island;. Tydings, Mary- 
land; McKeller, Tennessee; Neely, West Vir- 
ginia; Sheppard, Texas; Thomas, Oklahoma: 
Wheeler, Montana; Pittman, Nevada; Norris, 
Nebraska, and LaFollette, Wisconsin, are still in 
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the Senate and many of them are facing the fact 
that, although they voted for that resolution, 
they are now for reasons which are political in- 
stand of patriotic, ardently supporting a candi- 
date for a third term. 


Court Upsets NLRB Ruling 


In a very far-reaching decision the U.S. Sixth 
Court of Appeals, sitting at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
held that the National Labor Relations Act 
grants no sanction ‘‘for an invasion of the liber- 
ties guaranteed to all citizens by the First 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution.” 

The tribunal so ruled in refusing to uphold a 
National Labor Board order that the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. cease distributing to its employees pam- 
phlets outlining the firm’s views on unionization 
of its plants. 

‘The right to form an opinion,” 
in ruling on the pamphlet issue, * 
if such opinion may not be expressed. The right 
to express it is of little value if it-may not be 
communicated to those immediately concerned.” 

The National Labor Relations Board has per- 
sistently aided union organizers by holding that 
employers could not express to their employees, 


said the court 


either verbally or in writing, reasons why they 


should not join a union. 

The decision quoted holds that, while a cor- 
poration may not coerce its employees against 
joining a union, they may give them reasons 
against joining. 


Kent Swift Completes 40 Years 


E. Kent Swift, president of the Whitin Ma- 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has just 
rounded out 40 years with that company. 
Although born at Eau Claire, Wis., Mr. Swift 
attended Williams College in Massachusetts and 
after graduation in 1900 secured a position as 


mechanic at the Whitin Machine Works and 


advanced steadily from that position until he 
finally became president. 

Endowed with an exceptionally pleasing per- 
sonity, Mr. Swift has always found it easy to 
make friends and, as far as the South was con- 
cerned, that was increased by the two years hb 
spent, as a young man, in Charlotte as salesman 
for the late Stuart W. Cramer, for many years 
Southern agent for the Whitin Machine Works. 

The textile industry will join us in congratu- 
lating Kent Swift, not only upon rounding out 
40 vears of service to the company over which he 
now presides but upon the very fine way he has 
conducted himself during these vears. 
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Mill News 


Darvas, GA.—The Dalla-Noval Yarn Mill has recently 
installed three new Foster Winders. 


Datton, GA.—A modern office building has just been 
completed at American Thread Co. The interior is of 
natural finish pine. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Appleton Co., of this city, is 
building a four-story addition to its cloth warehouse at 
the cost of $75,000. 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—A $10,000 addition to Dunn 
Woolen Co. plant will be erected here, William N. Dunn, 
president of the company, said. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Mills, Inc., has awarded 
a contract for construction of a building 100 feet by 150 
feet. It will make cover fabrics for automobiles, and em- 
ploy around 100 workers. 


SENOIA, GA.—Constructive work on the Senoia branch 
of Southern Mills, Inc., manufacturers of automobile seat 
covers, is nearing completion and operations are expected 
to begin around October 15th. 


Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Mfg. Co. has started construc- 
tion on a one-story addition to its Payne plant at the cost 
of more than $85,000. The engineering firm of this new 


building is Lockwood Greene Engineers, of Spartanburg, 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Klumac Cotton Mills, Inc., which 
have been closed down for some time, will probably re- 
open soon, according to reports. W. P. Hazelwood has 
been elected president and treasurer, and Homer V. 
Weaver, secretary and treasurer. 3 


MacGNo ia, Miss.—Change of the name of the J. W. 
Sanders Cotton Mill to Magnolia Textiles, Inc., is made 
known by R. D. Sanders, president. 

The mill closed September Ist for installation of new 
equipment and has just reopened. C. F. Dade remains as 
superintendent of the mill, while P. E. Collier, secretary, 


has been transferred to the mill here as office manager. 


West Pornt, Miss.—Shut down twelve months, the 
Aponaug Mfg. Co. has resumed work at its West Point 
plant to supply blankets on an order of the British Gov- 
ernment. Three shifts of a total of 300 men are employed. 
The order includes 100,000 pounds of yarn for shipment 
to South Africa. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Biltmore Spinning Co., recent- 
ly chartered in North Carolina, is installing machinery in 
a building on the Sweeten Creek road here, and should be 


in production at this time. Machinery is being moved 


here from Philadelphia by truck, to be installed for the 


manufacture of woolen yarns for rugs. Frank M. Weaver, 
Jr., is president of the company, and is supervising in- 
stallation of the machinery with the help of I. V. Har- 
wood, who will serve as foreman following the installation. 
It is reported that when in full production the plant will 
have a capacity of about 500,000’ pounds of woolen yarns 
a year. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp.—The reopening of the plant of 
General Textile Mills, Inc., on Gay street, following four 
months’ idleness, is announced by Edward G. Wagner, 
manager. 

Forty-eight persons are now employed at the silk mill, 
Mr. Wagner said, and approximately 100 will be recalled 
when the proper machinery parts arrive.. 


LINcOLNTON, N. C.—The control of the Rhodes-Rhyne 
Mfg. Co. has passed from R. P. Dicks to the family of the 
late D. P. Rhodes. Several years ago Mrs. Dicks pur- 
chased, upon a time basis, 1,010 shares of the stock which 
was owned by the Rhodes family, but was recently un- 
able to meet the payments, and under a court procedure 


the stock was repossessed on October 5th. Paul Rhodes 


has been elected president. 


Draper, N. C.—The work is well under way at Mar- 
shall Field & Co., preparing to move the entire dyeing de- 
partment of the Tri-City units to the local unit of the 
company. The company has had a building program un- 
der way for this purpose, also a plant repair program. 


The dyeing division has been located at Spray at the 


Rhode Island unit. The Tri-City units are located here, 
at Spray and at Leaksville. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The Avondale Mills has started to 
build an addition to its yarn packing department which is 
expected to be completed by October 15th. A new dry 
can in the finishing department of the Eva Jane Plant, 
built by the Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is also being installed. This will process 


cloth up to 90-inch width, replacing an older and smaller 
model. 


Rome, GA.—Robert A. Morgan, a member of Moore, 
Thies & Morgan, of Charlotte, N. C., and Rome, Ga., has 
started the Morgan Mills, with his son, Gray, acting as 
superintendent-manager. The firm will make covered rub- 
ber elastic yarns for sale to knitting mills to be used in 
sock and anklet tops. | 

Gray Morgan graduated from the Philadelphia Textile 
School after completing the courses devoted to cotton at 
Georgia Tech and Clemson College. After graduation he 
was connected with the Whitin Machine Works and the 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Robert Morgan, who will continue to hold his member- 
ship with Moore, Thies & Morgan, was recently appointed 
a member of the newly created State Advisory Council 
of the National Alumni Association of Technology. 
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BANNING, Ga.—C. L. Upchurch Co., of Athens, whose 
bid of $42,250 for Banning Mills, Inc., was accepted by 
J .W. Powell, referee in bankruptcy, will dismantle part 
of the plant and sell it elsewhere, it is learned. Referee 
Powell discarded tentative sale of the mill property to a 
New England firm. 


Lextncton, N. C.—The Erlanger Cotton Mills and the 
Nokomis Cotton Mills have been merged under the name 
of Erlanger Mills, Inc. They have 67,440 spindles and 
1,515 looms. Julian Robertson is president and treasurer, 
G. S. Hartzog, secretary, and E. P. Cofield, general man- 
ager. They manufacture rayon and cotton dobby shirt- 
ings, dress goods and novelty fabrics. Also 16/1 to 40/1 
yarns. The selling agents are J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc,, 
New York. 


Licker-in Screen Guard and Separator 


A very interesting device is the Licker-In Screen . 


Guard and Separator ‘invented by Glenn R. Hooper and 
developed and now being sold by the Jenkins Metal Shop 
of Gastonia, N. C. : 

During his many years as overseer and superintendent 
Mr. Hooper noted that a great deal of card fly, of excel- 
lent staple, was thrown into the motes under the card 
and had to be sold as motes. 

Mr. Hooper finally decided that they could be sepa- 
rated and after long study developed the Hooper attach- 
ment which is shown below. 

A grid-like screen, which includes a fixed front section 
(12), is placed beneath the licker-in roll. As the cylinder 
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rotates a draft is created between the licker-in roll and 
the screen and the draft may be regulated so that none 
of the motes may be carried to the cylinders. 

By adjusting the back section (14) of the licker-in 
screen, the draft may be so controlled that the percentage 
of fly or lint passing to the card cylinder may be reg- 
lated in accordance with the quality of the product de- 
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sired. The fly or lint which is not carried to the card 
cylinder and which falls through the front section (12) 
of the licker- in screen will be directed into that portion 
of the frame which receives the waste from the card cyl- 
inder and the motes passing through the adjustable screen 
section (14) will be collected within the back portion of 
the frame. In order to maintain the collected fly or lint 
separate from the collected motes so that they may be 
independently removed, there is provided within the 
frame (5) beneath the licker-in roll and its screen a 
transverse partition including an upper section (14) and 
a lower secttion (17) hinged as at (18) to the upper sec- 
tion (16) for vertical swinging movement. 

The brackets (19) and the partition may be adjusted 
forwardly or rearwardly so that the front edge of the ad- 
justable licker- in screen section (14) may be brought 
into close proximity with the rear edge of the fixed sec- 
tion (12) of the licker-in screen as is also required for 
best results. 

One of the largest waste dealers in the South said in a 
letter to Mr. Hooper: | 

“T have seen tests made in about five different mills 
from cards equipped with the separator, and after having 
examined the fly very carefully after separation and sub- 
mitting it to several of our customers who buy comber 
and strips, it is my firm opinion that the value of the 
separated fly is equal to that of card strips out of the 
same mill and from the same cotton. 

In fact, several customers have stated that should a 
market develop they would be glad to buy this card fly in 
any quantity available. However, should we establish the 
market for this fly it is my further opinion that it could 
reach a higher value than comber.”’ 

Mr. Hooper claims that “Hooperized” cotton has a 
much better spinning value than comber noils or card 
strips, as the curl has not been taken out, and that with 
his patented device attached to cards cotton is cleaned 
25 per cent cleaner, the web is carded much better, yarn 
is cleaner and stronger, and that there is a much better 
piece of cloth for the market. 

Full details can be obtained by writing Glenn R. Hoop- 
er, care Jenkins Metal Shop, Gastonia, N. C. 

The Jenkins Metal Shop was established in 1912 and 
enjoys a fine reputation fror the quality of the work on 


screens, spinning cylinders, lap apron gear guards, con- — 


veyor pipes and slasher work. 


New Hygrade Milalume Catalog 


A new Hygrade Miralume Catalog has just been re- 
leased by the Hygrade Sylvania Corp., of Salem, Mass. 
Twenty-two pages, in two colors, the catalog contains con- 
siderable information on fluorescent lighting that is of 
general interest to any business. 

Beginning with a comparison of incandescent and fluo- 
rescent lighting, the booklet outlines the advantages of 
Miralume lighting, the method of designing an installa- 
tion, the minimum number of foot candles of light neces- 
sary to operate various businesses at best efficiency, and 
description and specifications of various miralume installa- 
tions. 

Cuts of a number of installations in various types of 
industry are shown on the last two pages, including a 
knitting mill office, and a weave room with 180 Miralume 
units. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 
T. L. Maynard 


P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 
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Social Security and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Discussed At Gaston County Meeting 


(Continued from Page 26) 


book, I thought it would help to explain that. In case of 
death, permanent benefits are payable now for all deaths 
after January 1, 1940. Any prior to that time there would 
be a lump sum paid. It provides monthly benefits for the 
wage earner at 65 and his wife. It provides monthly sur- 
’ vivors benefits in case of death. 

The act, of course, has a maximum and minimum limit. 
No person who qualifies for payment shall receive less 
than $10 nor more than $85 a month. 

There are certain weighting factors in the law with 
regard to benefit provisions. A man who makes a low 
salary of $50 a month, after working three years, gets 
$20.65, but a man who earns $250 receives only $41.20 a 
month. The law considers presumptive need. It presumes 
that a person has to have at least enough to subsist on to 
make it worth while at all. That is what makes it a social 
security law. All of the social legislation we have had in 
the last few years is nothing new; we are merely catching 
up with the rest of the world. .Germany, for example, 
started an old age pension plan in 1883 under Bismarck. 

Mr. Winget: Suppose now, that a man and his wife 
both die prior te 65 and he had children under 21 years 


“old, what happens to what he had paid out and that had 
been collected ? 


Mr. A lump sum payment is made to the 
children, divided equally. There is any number of angles 
that you could get into with regard to discussing this law 
but it would take up a lot of time. Probably some of you 
have questions in mind, and rather than take up any more 
time, if any of you do have questions, let us consider 
those now. : 


Lambert: 


Mr. Winget: 1 think that it is generally known how 
many employees are required before employers must re- 
pert under the old age and insurance law. 


Mr. Lambert: Any employee, even a negro employed 
in a filling station. Wages are required to be reported by 
the owner of the business. As a general rule, you might 
remember if you have one or more employees and the 
employment is not otherwise exempted under the act, 
then it is covered and you are supposed to report those 
wages. If you have any doubt, you can get information 
from us or you can write the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, Greensboro, 


Mr. Winget: If an employer has as many as eight 
people, he should make a report, is that. true? 


Mr. Lambert; Every employer, regardless of the num- 
ber of employees, must report. Any employer who has 
eight or more employees working for him would also come 
under the Unemployment Compensation Law, and that is 
a State matter. 


A Member: If a man dies and leaves a wife and chil- 
dren and the wife is able to work, would she also get these 
benefits ? 


Mr> Lambert: No, there would be a benefit paid to 
the children until they were 18 but not to the wife. if she 
is working at some occupation covered by the act. A 


(Continued on Page 41-C) 
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At Eatonton, Ga. 


Eatonton, Ga.—A textile school 
will be opened for employees of Im- 
perial Cotton Mills, according to an- 
nouncement by H. D. Carpenter, 
plant superintendent. This will be 
under the direction of the Georgia 
School of Technology and will be 
supervised by T. H. Quigley, with a 
State vocational department, it was 
stated. 


12,741,000 Bales Seen 


Washington.— The Agriculture De- 
partment forecast this. year’s cotton 
crop at 12,741,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, as indicated by 
October Ist conditions. 

The crop was forecast at 12,772,- 
000 bales a month ago. Last year’s 
crop was 11,817,000 bales. Average 
production, during the ten years, 
1929-38, was 13,547,000 bales. 

The condition of the crop October 
Ist was 72 per cent of a normal, com- 
pared with 68 a year ago, and 63, the 
1929-38 average October Ist condi- 
tion. 

An acre yield of 250.0 pounds is 
indicated by October Ist conditions, 
compared with 250.7 pounds a month 
ago, 237.9 pounds produced last year, 
and 198.1 pounds, the 1929-38 aver- 


age. 


U. S. Cotton May Be 
Shipped To Germany 


New York.—Cotton experts said 
private investigation indicated that 
U.S. cotton now being assembled in 
Texas for shipment to Russia was 
probably a link in the Russo-German 
deal to supply the Nazis with raw 
materials. 

About 18,000 bales of cotton are 
headed for Houston and. Galveston 
wharves for shipment to Vladivostok, 
probably, according to Texas reports. 

One observer said Russia had prob- 
ably already shipped cotton to Ger- 
many and was buying U. S. cotton 
to replace her own supplies. Russia. 
it was added, might find certain 
grades of U.S. cotton more attractive 
than the kind of staple sent to Ger- 


many. 


Sta rd-Coosa- Thatcher 
Dividend 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
( oosa- Thatcher Co. declared a divi- 


dend of 37% cents a share on the’ 
$25 par value common stock, payable | 
September 25th to stock of Septem- | 


ber 15th. 


Standard- | 


That’s what you get with those complete, sensational new fixtures 
of Fluorescent at its finest—HYGRADE MIRALUMES! 


{2 foot-candles of itumination raised to 30 
after Miralume installation in Gotham Hosiery 


Piant. Dover, N. J. 


Textile plants report increased efficiency 
with these ‘’packages’’ of DAYLIGHT! 


T spells tremendous benefits in 

any industry —this amazing new 
Hygrade Fluorescent Light! 

For MIRALUMES modernize 
lighting! Inspections are swifter, 
color-matching more accurate——men 
see better, work better, fee] better! 

But only MIRALUMES provide 
this Fluorescent! For MIRA- 
LUMES are the only Fluorescent 
Units made complete—lamps, fix- 
tures and starters—— under one roof! 
Designed, engineered, built. and 
guaranteed by HYGRADE! 


INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100; 100 watts: 
2 40-watt tubes; approximate length 54”. No nuts 
or bolts in reflector surface. 


Hygrade Miralu 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORP., EST. 1901. ALSO MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 


SHOWN BELOW is one of many 
MIRALUMES. Eligible for FHA 
financing. Quality manufactured to 
meet the approval of Underwriters 
Laboratory, Inc. Supplied wired and 
ready to install, without costly re- 
wiring. Corrected for power factor 
and stroboscopic effect (flicker). 
Starters easily accessible. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, 
with complete facts on MIRA- 
LUMES: Address: Department 
TB10, Hygrade Sylvania Corp., 
Ipswich, Mass.——or see your Elec- 
trical Contractor. 


NOTE: Extraordinary lighting efficiencies 
are obtained in fluorescent lamps, and by tuning 
the electric discharge to concentrate ultra-violet 
energy at the precise 2537 Angstrom Unit wave- 
length most effective in causing the porous film 
(Hygrade patent 2096693) to generate light, the 
best results are secured. The means for achieving 
these results so important to the efficiency of 
HYGRADE LAMPS, are described in patent 
numbers 2126787 and 2201817 now 
controlled in this field by HY- 
GRADE. The high power factor 
non-stroboscopic circuit used in 
this unit is described in Hygrade 
patent No. 2195114. 
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| SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


| 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


90 Worth Street 
New York 
The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


Iselin- Jefferson, Inc. 


FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
§CREWS—NUTS—STUDS—ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 W. Main St. Gostonio, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


The forward movement of the cotton gray goods mar- 
kets hardened and widened its base again during the week 
ending October 12th. Activity was diversified and steady, 
while sentiment appeared to a number of observers to 


have deepened its recently growing confidence in the sus- 


taining powers of the present price structure. 


Sales of print cloths were believed to have equaled or 
slightly exceeded production, but the most impressive 
buying occurred at two opposite ends of the market, 
namely, fine goods and heavy industrial specialties. Quo- 


tations in both these divisions moved upward more em- | 


phatically than at any time this year. 


If buyers were displaying greater assurance, several 
merchants observed, sellers were displaying a degree or 
two more of bullishness. This was reflected in an increas- 
ing reluctance to part freely with first-quarter production 
at current prices. Two reasons were given to explain this 
selling house attitude: 


Firstly, the fact that a major percentage of visible pro- 
duction is now under contract, either to the trade or to 
the Government, through the next 60 to 90 days: sec- 
ondly, a belief among mill men that generally higher 
wages will be seen before long as a part of a nationwide 


upward trend stimulated by the huge defense expendi- 
tures. 


Some conception of the gradual elimination of looms 
from civilian lines is seen in the case of 2-yard 4-leaf 
twills, drills and similar heavier goods. It is expected that 
the higher count 2-yard drills would command a higher 
than nominal quoted price if a quantity were sought. 
Advances have been paid for 37-inch 2-yard 4-leaf twills 
that were 1034c, were bought at llc and have been re- 
ported sold at 11%c, some special types in the same 
weight at more. Advances were made on single and dou- 
ble filling duck in some quarters and some sales negotiat- 
ed at the former prices or slightly more. 


There has been a sudden quickening of inquiry for first- 
quarter deliveries in print cloths; the interest was under- 
stood to have originated among important users who had 
entered the market at the 11th hour of the preceding 
week. There were bids reported at the market for sizable 
quantities of 39-inch, 80x80, 4.00 yard, 39-inch, 68x72, 
4.75 yard and for 38'4-inch, 64x60, 5.35 yard. 


Dg 
J.P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. 
40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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mills generally raised asking prices on carded numbers 


buyers and spinners could explain the fact. 


‘Where efforts were made to encourage spinners to antici- 


Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Since about October 9th the cotton yarn 
market has become more quiet. That was the time that 


and caused buyers to realize the situation had grown more 
difficult for those who had failed to cover adequately. The 
strength presently featuring the market appears to exceed | 
other recent price advancing movements. Buyers found 
that mill quotations had grown uncommonly and consist- 
ently steady. Yet, occasional derelictions were remarked, 
though considerably fewer than usual. 

Where 10s single carded yarn on cones had sold, reports 
referred to 22c being quoted and some business done, 
with 21'%4c a mill price and 20'%c and 21¢ also located in 
possibly secondary channels. The 20s singles on cones 
were more often tight at 24c, sometimes a shade easier, 
with 30s 29c and apparently impossible to weaken. For 
the two-ply carded 10s 24c was regarded as the almost 
universal best price, the 20s at 28c and 30s at 33c. In- 
stances came to notice of the shading of these levels. 
Where it occurred, only the close relationship between 


An instance of such a sellers’ protective attitude could 
be noted where Ic below the holding price was reported 
done. There is such a thing as a buyer-relationship being 
based on the interest of the latter extending to protecting 
the former in finished goods competition. Another step 
along the same line is where the mill, being sold up, re- 
frains from taking erders from those not already on its 
books. 

Buyers are reported to be getting reasonably prompt 
deliveries on contracts. Nothing like the delays of 1937 
are being experienced. A few days of delay are encoun- 
tered by some buyers, but their number is relatively small. 


pate deliveries, this type of accommodation could not be 
granted. With every customer seeking timely deliveries, 
special consideration for one is explained as a disservice 
to another. 

Those who contact mills report a progressively sold up 
condition. While it is definitely known that mills are 
almost invariably well sold ahead, an element of exag- 
geration is hinted in the situation. Here and there a mill 
finds itself able to turn out somewhat more than appeared 
possible. More practically the fact is that various large 
mills are possibly very thoroughly sold up to the year- 
end. 
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EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


_ GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


put vouR CARD 
LIKE 


3 


Delaying card repairs until a breakdown is false 
economy, because bad work results, eventual cost is 
greater and shutdowns may be necessary at highly 
inconvenient times. 

Ashworth periodical surveys save money and put 
card maintenance on a business-like basis. They are 
made by practical card men, who determine the con- 
dition of all clothing, chains, bearings and other 
wearing parts and classify necessary repairs accord- 
ing to urgency. 

Thus you distribute maintenance cost over a period 
of months and plan card shutdowns so they will not 
interfere with production. 

This free service, which we have rendered to the 
textile industry for years, is one of many ways in 
which Ashworth has pioneered to improve card cloth- 
ing performance. 


Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING 
FACTORIES 


‘ } Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia 


EPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River, Philedelphie, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Atlanta, Dalles 


{DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


ORiver, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
ke. Greenville, Atiaate, Dallas 
jouthwestern Representative: Textilc Supply Co., Dallas, Texa: 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool 
Wortted, Silkand Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Nappins 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Specia 
‘Purposes Licketin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole. Distribute 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, 
$ Flyer & Spinning Frames | 
Also Spindles & Flyers | 
| 
Phones 516 and 517 P.O. Box 835 & 
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LARGE TRUMPET DAFFODIL BULBS, 
EMPEROR, 5 dozen, $1.00.. Mrs. L. A. 
Mattox, Pinetops, N. C. 


WANTED 


Cloth Room Overseer. Must be ex- 
perienced on goods for cutting up 
trade. Give references, experience 
and salary expected in first letter, 
Address “XYZ,"’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Total of Cotton Used 
For Month Is 629,252 Bales 


Washington.—The Census Bureau 
reported that cotton consumed during 
September totaled 629,252 bales of 
lint and 94,395 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 654,503 of lint and 85,951 
of linters during August this year, 
and 624,183 of lint and 81,709 of 
linters during September last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30th 
included: 

In consuming establishments, 611,- 
123 bales of lint and 378,244 of lint- 


ers, compared with 737,962 of lint. 


and 394,487 of linters on August 31st 
this year, and 868,150 of lint and 
378,244 of linters on September 30th 
last year. 

In consuming establishments and 
at compresses, 10,733,787 bales of 
lint and 67,087 of linters, compared 
with 9,120,291 of-lint and 71,140 of 
linters on August 31st this year, and 
14,206,343 of lint and 88,433 of lint- 
ers, on September 30th last year. 


Exports of cotton during Septem- 
ber totaled 90,555 bales of lint and 
2,377 of linters, compared with 64.- 
743 of lint and 4,210 of linters during 
August this vear, and 644,328 of lint 
and 30,197 of linters during Septem- 
ber last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Sep- 
tember totaled 22,278,204, compared 
with 22,078,162 during August this 
year, and 22,231,496 during Septem- 
ber last year. 

Cotton consumed during Septem- 
ber included: in cotton-growing States 
549,989 bales, compared with 563,820 
during August this year, and 543,390 
during September last year; and in 
the New England States, 72,477 
bales, compared with 73,140 and 72.,- 
047, | 

Cotton on hand September 30th in- 
cluded: 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, in cotton-growing States, 10.- 
617,839 bales, compared with 9,009.- 
189 bales on August 31st this year, 
and 14,184,868 bales on September 
last year; and in the New England 
States, 109,780 bales, compared with 
103,488 and 18,303. 


| 
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ROSE BUSHES—World’s best: hints on 
care and culture; free illustrated cata- 
log. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Ty- 


Classitied 


POSITION WANTED as Second Hand, 
experienced in spinning, twisting and 
spooling. Married, sober, now employed. 


Age 82. Reference furnished. Address 
| “Second Hand,’ care Textile Bulletin. 
{ 
BROOMS | 
| PERFEX FIBRE 00 WAN TED—Position by Carder. 12 years 
' are well liked. | second hand and overseer. Rated expert 
Men like 'em. Women like 'em. Experienced on both combed and carded 
They all like them. stock. Now holding key position in mill. 
They are not bulky nor unwieldy wanting 
69. Married. References exchanged. Ad- 
THE TIME and do not twist In the hands. dress ‘‘Practical,’’ care Textile Bulletin. a 
BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 4 
f ir or re- ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the aa 
d WANTED Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
a either or both. No charge for es- and tapes. gig at Charlotte, N. C., for October a 
timate Ca y Care Textile Bulletin State of North Carolina 
: County of Mecklenburg 
BELTING Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
GREENVILLE the State and county aforesaid, person- te 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
COMPANY ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS ugg 
i. , ollowing is, to the best o s knowledge 
[ | | Specialized Repairer of and belief, a true statement of the own- 
fe ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
Stee! Rolls, Spindies:and Fryers said publication for the date shown In 
e PAUL B. EATON Spartanburg, S.C a Postal Laws and Regulations, to- 
y — we wit: 
PATENT ATTORNEY That the names and addresses of the 
a 1408 Johnston Bidg. publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 


Washington, D. C. 


OPPORTUNITY for Competent Su- C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Former Member Examining Corps perintendent with Southern Cotton business manager, Junius M. Smith, 


| 
| U. S. Patent Office Mill running principally Drills, | Charlotte, N. C. oD. 
Ducks and Osnaburgs. Answer in That the owner is: Clark Publishing . 
etc. gagees and other security holders owning 
| Address “DDO,” |. or holding 1 per cent or more of total aa 
: Care Textile Bulletin. amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
| 300 Used Double Pick Counters (Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH, 
. Less than 3 years old. Excellent | 
Business Manager. 
‘ Wire or write P. O. Box 3095 (Signed) MARGARET R. ENNIS, a 
j OPENING for first-class cloth room Notary Public. 
y Charlotte, N. C. foreman. Must be experienced on (My commission expires May 4, 1941.) ian 
Address “X,” i 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
GOOD USED MACHINERY 
| FOR SALE CHEAP CARDER desires place with mill that Cotton Exports Drop in August ¢ 
| i needs man who can produce. Age 33. : 
Lathes years’ experience, white, colored, and 
| combed. Running one of toughest jobs 
: Milling Machines in South, want change for purely per- f : 
Screw Machines Exports of raw cotton from the 
raft exempt. Address “Producer,” care 
Drill Presses Textile Bulletin. United States in August amounted to 
65,000 bales valued at $3,482,000, 
| Gear Machines, etc. | POSITION WANTED—Experienced over- compared with 137,000 bales at $7,- 
seer spinning, twisting, spooling, wind- ; 
) Also other machine shop equipment ' ing, warping. Employed but desire 748,000 in July and 215,000 bales 
| (F.0.B. Cars—Cincinnati, Ohio) } change. Best of references. Good pro- valued at $11,200,000 in August, 
ducer. Young man. Clean record. Ad- 1939. a] 
THE TEXTILE SHOP dress ‘ABC,’ care Textile Bulletin. , according to an anatysis of the 
) Spartanburg, S. C. i export statistics by the Department 


change for personal reasons. Age 42 ‘ "? : 2 
years. 7 years’ satisfactory service on As compared with August, 1939, 7 
‘A se present job with one of best Southern exports decreased by 150,000 bales, : 
SHEET METAL ROOFING and manager of help. Best of references. OF 69.8 per cent in quantity and. $7,- 
Skylights, Guttering and 
7 Exports to Japan and the United 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers Kingdom showed a sharp decrease 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. dress fabrics. Specialized C. & K. Auto- and smaller exports were recorded for 
1109 E. Trade St Charlotte, N. C. matic Super Silk Looms (Dobby Heads). , 
; Phone 2-2195 : 10 years overseer. Good record. Best of Canada. No cotton was exported to 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms , 

(Continued from Page 18) : 

lighter fabrics without the drag rolls. With the drag rolls ‘ 

it will work efficiently and economically on heavy fabrics. ; 

In Figure 28 is shown the chain friction let-off. The E: 

loom builders are now putting out a let-off friction clamp : 

lined with cork instead of leather, which will work much . 

better, because the cork is not affected so readily by the x 


humidity condition or oil. 


Comments On Let-Off Motions 


There are various types of let-off motions, other than. 
the ones already covered herein, but the same general 
rules for setting will apply to all of them. In all of the 
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Beam head 

DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. Elizabethport, N. J. 

aa Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company ' 

Ret. ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE. S.W Yarn beas 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE. JOHNSTON BUILDING 

P.N. THORPE &CO,—267 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK.N_Y. 
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FURNACE LINING Let-eff apool 


For 


REPAIRING FURNACES 
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1 “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO § mechanical let-off motions the delivering of the warp yarn 
4 last two to four times longer than § is controlled, and the movements of the workable parts 


those lined with fire brick. Write for § of the let-off actuated, by the tension, or pressure of the 
quotation.” warp yarn exerted on the whip roll. This being true, it is 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. absolutely essential that all the moving parts of the let- 
Hartsville, S. C. off work free of any binding. Undue friction at any point 
connected with the yarn delivery will cause an uneven 
appearance in the cloth. 


All moving parts of the let-off motion, except the fric- 
tion clamp, should be kept well lubricated. One of the 


Extra hours of service 


mos O enc wi ‘-hanic: 

that lower Traveler Cost tr ubles encounte red with the mechanical 

> wee oO = 

“Victors ran. 135 hours as against 44 ed . IS the wearing ac rounding off of the teeth in the : 
hours for the travelers used previously” let-off ratchet wheel. This is caused by the pallet being 


“Victors running 100 hours against 60°’ 
< -hanging every two weeks instead of every two or three days. 
The reports come in regulatly on the performance of Victor Circle 


badly worn on the point, or the pallet spring broken or 


D's. Sometimes the gain is more, sometimes less, but by adding up those the pallet spring being too weak and allowing the pallet | 
extra hours of service it is easy to see why Victors cost less in the long | 

run. And it costs you nothing to try Victors. Write today for FREE to slip over the teeth. The pallets should be checked and r 
samples. kept replaced before they become so badly worn. The . 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY rachet let-off wheel is a very expensive part and the pal- 

1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. te : on : 
Ph lets cost very little in comparison. When changing the 
Tel.—V¥ernon 2330 Tel.—-247 settings, raising or lowering on the whip roll shaft bear- 
STS Se SSeS ML ST ings care should be taken to make sure the whip roll vibra- | 
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tor rod does not bind against the controlling lever stand. 


Setting the Warp Stop Motion 


Shown in Figure 29 is the number 8 single thread stop 
mottion. This and the sliding bar are the two stop mo- 
ttions most generally in use. When setting the number 8 
single thread stop motiton you should proceed in the 
following manner: position and tighten the stop motion 
girt in the desired posititon. Make sure that the drop 
wire bars are tightened and lined straight, and that the 
drop wires will slide freely on the bars. Make sure that 
the feeler bars are straight and lined perfectly with the 
serrated bar on the bottom of the girt. Also make sure 
that the feeler bars are securely tightened to the feeler 
bar holders. All moving parts of the stop motion must 
work free of any binding. One-half of the movements of 
the parts of the stop motion is actuated by springs, and 
any binding of the parts will retard the movements of the 
various parts. A sure and simple way of setting all me- 
chanical warp stop motions is to proceed as follows: set 
all of the moving parts on the center of their movements. 
The directions for setting are nothing but the practical 
applicatiton of these simple rules. Turn the oscillator cam 
to a point where the cam follower will rest at halfway of 
its stroke on the cam, then adjust the oscillator rod end to 
a point where the loose oscillator finger will be level, or 
on exact parallel line with the bottom of the girt, then 
with the front feeler bar exactly in the center of the 
opening in the bottom of the girt, or the feeler bar hold- 
ers fingers in perpendicular position, put the oscillator 
finger collar and the feeler shaft spring case in posititon 
and tighten them. All of the stop motion knock-off parts, 
shown in Figure 29, should be set halfway of theeir move- 
ments. The drop wire detector should also be set halfway 
of its movement. Be sure that the oscillator cam follower 
spring and the feeler shaft spring is not too tight, as ex- 
cess tension on these springs will cause the crushing or 
bending of the bottom ends of the drop wires. The oscil- 
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lator finger (loose) and the oscillator finger collar have 
small lugs or extensions on them. The feeler shaft spring, 
attached to the oscillator finger, holds these extensions in 
contact with each other. Care should be taken to see that 
these parts are connected up properly, otherwise the stop 
motion cannot function properly, and the ends of the 


Fig. 29 


drop wires will be crushed or broken. A safe and easy rule 
to remember on this is as follows: make sure that the 
loose oscillator finger is set pointing towards the front of 
the loom. Put the oscillator finger collar in place with the 
extension on it contacting ‘the extension on the loose 
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GASTONIA, N. C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US. SAVE YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger % 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The & 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since § 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. : 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


Reg. U. S. P. O. U. 8. Standard 


Manufactured only by the : 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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oscillator finger on the front side, towards the take-up 
roll, then put the feeler shaft spring and case in place and 
turn the spring case in the direction to hold the two ex- 
tensions in contact with each other. 

Social Sacuiity ond Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Discussed At Gaston County Meeting 

(Continued from Page 36) 

woman who is the surviving widow of a wage earner and 
has a job working for the Federal Government or a shop 
of her own, which is not covered by the act, would get a 


benefit. I have an example in mind where the benefit is 


being paid. There is a man who works for a county in 
our area and he had covered employment up until 1939, 
He got himself elected to an office in the county; reached 
65 this year and he is drawing monthly benefits from the 
Social Security Board now, as well as his pay as a county 
official. All people share: alike who are qualified. The 
widow of a prominent textile man in this area will shortly 
begin receiving monthly benefits. Her husband was a 
millionaire, or at least a rich man. 


Mr. Winget: But if this woman worked in a mill, she 
-wouldn’t draw anything but the children would? 


Mr. Lambert: That’s right. 


Marshall Diling, Gastonia, N.-C.: I would like to ask 
about odd jobs around industrial plants. For example, a ° 
man worked only an hour or two, at some operation not 
usual in*the run of business, are you required to report 
that? 


Mr. Lambert: As a mentioned before, anything I 
might say about tax reports is not with final authority 
but I would say that, off the record, the answer to your 
question is, yes. I might explain that casual labor is one 
of the types exempted under the law and there is a lot 
of confusion about the meaning of casual labor. Casual 
labor has been interpreted to mean not in the usual course 
of the employer’s business. For example, if a shoe shop 
should hire a colored boy to shovel snow off the sidewalk 
after a snow, that would be classed as casual labor. How- 
ever, I think it is considered that a corporation does not 
have any casual labor. 


A Member: Suppose a person is 65 now and didn’t 
work from 1937 to 1940 and is working now, they would 
not be covered by it now, would they? 


Mr. Lambert: Yes, sir. 
A Member: When would their payments start? 


Mr. Lambert: A man over 65 any time prior to July 1, 
1941, could qualify for a monthly payment the rest of his 
life after he has obtained six quarters of qualified em- 
ployment. These quarters are of three months each. As- 
sume that a wage earner was 25 years of age January 1, 
1937. Under that rule when he reaches 65, 40 years 
hence, he must have had 20 years of covered employment 
but there is a further limitation of 40 quarters. Forty 
quarters is equal to ten years, so any worker who has 
worked ten years of covered employment is fully covered 
under the act and will receive payments upon reaching 
the age of 65. 

I appreciate the invitation to speak to you tonight and 
hope you will call on us at any time if we can serve you. 


(Continued next issue) 
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FQUIPMENT WANTED 


Use ‘Textile Bulletin Want Ads’ 


Low Rates—Fast Action 


REGAIN and 


CLIMATE 


Cotton is hygroscopic—contains 
‘moisture. Nature made it so. It 
comes to the mill that way. lf it 
leaves the mill with less moisture 
content than nature provides, whose 


loss 1s it? 


Regain in cotton affects its weight. 
Further, it varies its dimensions, in- 
fluences its Elasticity, its Pliability 
—and its Strength. Variations in 
Regain are caused by variations in 


factory air conditions. 


PARKS Certified Climate 
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Exemptions Defined By Wage-Hour Heads 
(Continued from Page 22) 


such as the warping or delivery of packages, and 


7 


(b) Whose hours of work of the same nature as that 
performed by non-exempt employees do not exceed 20 per 
cent of the number of hours worked in the work week by ° 
such non-exempt employees. 


Outside Salesman—Any Employee 
7 (a) Who is employed for the purpose of and who is ’ 
3 customarily and regularly engaged away from his employ- i 
2 er’s place or places of business in | 
Fe | ; (1) tg sales within the meaning of Section 3 (k) 
INSPECTION 
(2) Obtaining orders .or contracts for the use of facili- 
i, Better weather should [i ties for which a consideration will be ape by the client or 
mean better Spinning and 
Twisting. customer, and 
if t i 
we aaa call (b) Whose hours of work of the same nature as that 
Be | : performed by non-exempt employees do not exceed 20 per 
ei cent of the number of hours worked in the work week by 
Box 1894, Greenville, S.C. such non-exempt employees; provided that work per- 
D.J. Quillen formed incidental to and in conjunction with the em- 
ployee’s own outside sales or solicitations, including inci- 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas Mas anes dental deliveries and collections, shall not be regarded as 


non-exempt work. 


RING TRAVELER co Sloan Toile Position in Defense 
Program | 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ger is that we as private individuals may innocently make 


statements that might embarrass those in authority, who 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES have the responsibility in matters of this kind. af 
| INCORPORATED ‘“T think the United States should do everything within [ 
: CONSULTING ENGINEERS our power and ability to extend aid to Great Britain, t 
oe TO | short of a declaration of war. Why do I say ‘short of a : 
« THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY declaration?’ My feeling is that a declaration of war on (f 
a FOR our part—aside from the question of the desires of the ; 
19 : OVER 30 YEARS American people about going to war—would handicap ’ 
“a : OPERATING METHODS rather than help the British at this time. { 
= MECHANICAL SURVEYS “This, for the obvious reason that if we were at war ; 
today, it would be very difficult for this country to send 

CREATIVE COUNSEL any military supplies to a friendly nation. The political 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS pressure to keep all such supplies at home would probably 

10 High Street, Boston, Mass. mean a substantial curtailment of the amount of ship- 

1409 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N.C. ents going to Britain today.” 
‘What if it appears that the British are going down to 


defeat?”’ he was asked. 
“The best answer I can give to that question,” Mr. 
Sloan said, “is to express my sincere conviction that Brit- 


FA M [| [| C ain will never be defeated. If I’m mistaken—which heav- 


en forbid—let’s cross that bridge when we come to it and 


H Ly |, A | H can to rush military supplies 


Drive for Increased Cotton Consumption 
Distributed by New York.—Co-ordination of the promotion activities 

of the Cotton-Textile Institute and the National Cotton , 

Council to provide a unified drive for increased cotton 
Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. consumption has been announced by Dr. Claudius T 
Spartanburg, Cc | Murchison and Oscar Johnston, presidents of the respec- 


tive organizations. 
Details of co-operation, perfected at meetings here, 


| 
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established a dove-tailed promotion program to be con- 
ducted for the cotton-textile industry by the Institute and 
for the raw cotton industry by the Council. 

Presidents Murchison and Johnston in a joint state- 
ment announced that “in keeping with well-laid and care- 
fully integrated plans, both organizations will engage 
during the coming year in their greatest programs to 
increase the consumption of American-grown and Amer- 
ican-manufactured cotton. 

“The promotion campaign was never more timely. 
Within recent days the Department of Agriculture has 
announced a crop in excess of 12,700,000 bales. In view 
of present domestic consumptiton of slightly less than 
eight million bales and an export outlook not in excess of 
two million bales, it is obvious that domestic consumption 
must be increased by more than two and a half million 
bales if equality is to be maintained, on the present basis, 
as between production and sale. 

“The Institute's program is being financed by volun- 
tary contributions by mills of two cents per bale on their 
consumption; the Council’s by voluntary contributions of 
five cents a bale by raw cotton interests. While the total 
sum from these sources will be small as compared with 
co-operative appropriations by other industries, it is 
highly significant as a new peak of cotton promotional 
effort. 

“We have now taken the final step of achieving neces- 
sary co-ordination and unity to gixe maximum power to 
the efforts of these two great branches. of the American 
cotton industry.’ 


Schmidt Mfg. Co. Expands 


The Schmidt Mfg. Co., of New Bedford, Mass., textile 
equipment concern, has purchased the concern of L. W. 
Milliken & Sons, of Franklin, Mass. Founded in 1881, 
the L. W. Milliken & Sons Co. was one of the pioneers in 
the manufacture of canvas lug straps, leather pickers, and 
other textile loom parts. 

The entire equipment of this concern has been removed 
to New Bedford and. consolidated with the Schmidt Mfg. 
Co. production. Business will be conducted as formerly 
with all customers of the Milliken concern. 


Westinghouse Reports “Biggest Month” 
History 


Expanding peacetime and preparedness activity is re- 
flected in the announcement that August, 1940, was the 
“biggest month in the history.’ of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

_ George H. Bucher, president of Westinghouse, reported 
that his company’s orders for the month amounted to 
$57,352,054 and that employment was approaching the 
peak months of 1929 and 1937. August’s business showed 
a 68.8 per cent increase over July, and business for the 
first eight months in 1940 a 67.1 per cent increase over 
the same period in 1939. The company’s previous record 
month was October, 1917, when orders amounted to $50.- 
000,000. “However,” Mr. Bucher pointed out, “a large 
part of our last month’s business was taken at a very 
moderate profit, since some $36,000,000 of it represents 
emergency orders for the Government’s preparedness pro- 
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Mill Overseer’s Body Found in Closed Auto 


Burlington, N. C——Dr. R. M. Troxler, Alamance 
County coroner, ruled a suicide the death of Jonah Car- 
son Wilson, overseer in the weaving department of the 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., whose body 
was discovered Sept. 23rd in his tightly closed automobile 
with the open end of a rubber hose connected with the 
car's exhaust pipe lying near his head. 

Wilson had been missing from his home since Sept. 
21st, according to sheriff's deputies, who investigated. His 
absence was first reported to the department on the 22nd 
and after a broadcast over the State in an effort to locate 
the man, a search was begun which resulted in the discov- 
ery of the body in the car parked a short distance from 
the Swepsonville-Saxapahaw road. 

No cause for the act was learned. 


30 Cents a Pound Being Paid For Florida Sea 
Island Lint 
Leesburg, Fla.—Ten-cent cotton may be all right for 
some farmers but many Florida growers are getting | more 
than 30 cents a pound. 

The answer is Sea Island long staple cotton, a crop that 
was virtually wiped out by the boll weevil 25 years ago, 
but which is coming back strong in central and north 

Florida and parts of Georgia. 
They don’t have to worry about marketing quotas, for 
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the silky-textured long staple finds buyers as fast as it is 
offered. 

The entire American yield of Sea Island cotton for 1940 
has been estimated at 5,000 bales, of which Florida will 
produce about half. 

Sea Island cotton is finer in texture and its fibres are 
14% to 2 inches long, against about 7 of an inch for short 
staple. 

The revival of Sea Island planting was begun in Florida 
five years ago under State and Federal sponsorship. Fed- 
eral experts and plant pathologists of the University of 
Florida’s experiment stations studied methods of over- 
coming the boll weevil. 


Woolen Pradiects Label Legislation Is Signed 


Washington, D. C abdaios requiring the labeling 
of woolen products to disclose their exact fibre content, 
including percentages of new or reclaimed wool, was 
signed October 4th by the President. 

The law becomes effective in nine months and carries a 
maximum penalty of one year imprisonment and a $5,000 
fine for wilful violations. 

Labels will class the wool content of an article in one 
of three categories: “wool,” referring to new or virgin 
fibre: “reprocessed wool,” designating that reclaimed from 


previously fabricated articles which have never been in 


actual consumer use; “reused wool,” denoting fibre re- 


-worked from second hand goods. 


GUNNIN 
FOR 


I’m a professional “trouble-shooter."’ If you (2) Dutch Boy 
feel that maintenance costs on your company 
houses and plants are too high, let me try to 
bring them down. As field man for the 
National. Lead Co. (manufacturers of the 
famous Dutch Boy White-Lead) I've been 
able to eliminate waste from many painting 
budgets. 


down smoothly. At 
paint time there is 


When a mill calls me in, my first move is 
to come and make a personal check-up of 
all painted surfaces on company property. 
Then I work out a plan fos repainting, 
listing which surfaces should be done imme- 
diately and which can wait. Finally I rec- 
ommend special paint formulas designed to 
give you the longest service at rock-bottom 
cost. These formulas take into consideration 
the climatic conditions, type of surface, and 
all other factors that affect the wearing 
qualities of the paint. 


In every case, the paint is mixed to order 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 
you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy 
lasts longer—gives more years of service. 


wears 


no 


old scaling paint to be 

burned off at great expense. (3) Since 
the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
priming coat is required in repainting. 


My Proposition: I'\| be glad to inspect 
your property and give you a complete re- 
port. No charge or obligation. Just write 
to any of the addresses below and say when 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed At Northern 
N. C.-Va. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 16) » 


down and study their problems. Foremen and others have 
meetings in which they expose themselves to new ideas. 
Even exposing ourselves to new ideas is of help. All of 
this is tied together until, | think within the next few 
years in a typical community (I think it will be so in this 
community), a high-class man, making as much money as 
you. or I am making, will give his full time to how to 
train the young people who are coming along. You may 
think that is too much of a schoolmaster proposition and 
may laugh at it. But we have not even begun to think of 
what is ahead of us. 

Let me say that our industry, our textile industry which 
we all love and with which most of us have been con- 
nected duting the whole of our lives, needs training. It 
needs section hands and needs fixers and needs trained 
men all the way up to the top. It needs management. So 
that you may not think I am leaving something out and 
will not talk about it as you leave, I admit that manage- 
ment needs it more than any other part of the industry. 

Our textile industry follows precedent too closely. We 
remember what someone told us he did ten years ago, and 
we do not try to ‘find out what we shall be doing ten years 
from now. We have practically no research in the textile 
industry. I shall cite the extreme on the other side. Three 
vears ago I went to the DuPont laboratories. There are 
six hundred full-time men working in those laboratories. 
(Incidentally, the DuPonts also have about two hundred 
lawyers.) Of all the ideas brought out by the six hundred 
research men, a little less than five per cent had any merit 
whatsoever. Ninety-five per cent of it was thrown away. 
You may say that isa lot of bunk. Yes, it is; but look at 
DuPont; look at Nylon. Look at all the new industries 
the DuPonts have established. In a short time a new 
million-dollar industry will be established within fifteen 
miles of here, making Nylon. Lots of money and time 
have been thrown away, yes. But who produces the new 
products such as Nylon? 

The textile industry thinks in terms of old methods, in 


terms of old machinery. You men cannot do much about 


that except to read about the new machinery and learn 
about it, so that you will be ready for it when it comes to 
your mills. You have to do that or, after the present 
splurge of the new defense business (which will soon be 
over), you will have to watch your jobs. There will be 
cracking right and left for those who are not trained for 
their jobs. . | 

I do not know of any kind of job that anyone has any- 
where that is not mostly selling. You have to sell your 
ideas; you have to sell them to the worker, you have to 
sell them to your associate, you have to sell them to your 
superior, by various methods. You can call it anything 
you want. You will, in the future, have courses in sales- 
manship for workers and for foremen and for managers. 
They will not be taught how to sell a pound of sugar or a 
bolt. or cloth, or things of that character, but they. will 
learn the principles of selling. They will have courses in 
psychology, so that they may learn how the other fellow 
is going to react. 

There will be courses in psychology, and you yourselves 
will be studying them in five or ten years; those of you 
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HUMIDITY 
CONTROL 


For Profits 


The need for accurate, automatic con- 
trol of your humidifying system cannot be 


stressed too strongly. Too dry a condition 


‘means static, harsh, brittle fibres, and a 


generally sub-standard product through 
every step of the process. Too moist a 
condition means a lazy, “dead” fibre, and 
a general slowing up of working efficiency 
—roll lapping, etc. Right between the 
two is the ideal condition — money- 


making air! 


Set —and Forget - 


THE AMCO 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


It’s worth a lot to be able just to set 
your Amco Controls and know that the 
correct humidity condition will be main- 
tained, regardless of temperature changes. 
Modern control may be all your system 
needs to bring it up to date. Let an Amco 
Engineer find out, without obligation. 
American Moistening Co., Providence, 


R. . . Boston 


Atlanta . . Charlotte 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
THAT ARE *Tailor- Made” 


We say “Tailor-Made” because they are cut and 
made with the same painstaking care exercised by 
the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 

five advantages: 


. Uniform Thickness. 


. Stronger lap. 
. Perfect Balance. 


WW 


. Accuracy to exact spe- 
fications. 


5. Made from select Calf 
skins. 


The most modern and precise machinery 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship 
assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 
Aprons. Write for samples. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, ] 
Center of Screw. & 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 


up and down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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who are trying to get ahead will be studying them. We 
shall have new courses in chemistry and new chemists and 
new laboratories. You will see them put in all around 
you. This cotton textile industry, if it is to survive, will 
have hundreds of laboratories if it is to get around the 
new synthetic-fibre industries—the nylon and rayon and 
artificial wool and the fibre made out of cows’ milk and 
all the rest. 'We shall have courses in all sorts of engi- 
neering. You will not approach, a wage rate unless it is 
worked out for you scientifically. That sounds crazy, but 
don't you forget it. You will have courses, I am afraid, 
in labor laws and their interpretation and new ideas and 
new procedures. 

All I can say in closing is that it is the greatest chal- 
lenge in the world to you and you ought to be very happy 
at the prospect of licking it. (Applause.) 


Chairman Pegram: Mr. Hodges, we thank you very 
much for your exceedingly timely remarks. 
_I now call for the Nominating Committee’s report. Mr. 
Barton? 


Howard Barton, Supt. Silk Mill, Marshall Field & Co.., 
spray: We nominate A. H. Hinshaw, of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., to succeed Mr. Scott. 

No-nominations being made from the floor, Mr. Hin- 
shaw was elected as a member of the executive committee 
of the division. 

Chairman: We are glad to have you on the executive. 
committee, Mr. Hinshaw. 


We are fortunate to have at this time as an ex-president 
of the Southern Textile Association a man who has been 
very active in this organization. He has been very faith- 
ful in his attendance on these meetings and very active in 
the industry. He will lead our discussion today on ‘Good 
Mill Housekeeping.” It gives me great pleasure to present 
EK. M. Holt, manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at 
Cooleemee. 


Good Mill Housekeeping 


i. M. Holt, Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee,. 
N. C.: IT feel that if we were to. stop now and say the 
meeting is over and go home we should be amply repaid 
for attending this meeting, for the reason that we have 
‘ust heard a man who has made us think. You know 
many people do not think for much of the time, and some 
of them never think. But this man, as he has grown older, 
instead of becoming less enthusiastic and instead of his 
ideas becoming of a less pioneering type, has grown more 
enthusiastic and still has original ideas. He has said some 
things to us this morning that we do not think about. He 
said things to us ten vears ago that we were not thinkine 
about. But those things he said to us ten years ago we 
have had to think about, and I predict that practically 
everything he said this morning is something that it will 
be necessary for us to give our time and energy and 
thoughts to in the future in order to keep our industry in 
the place where it deserves to be. I want to pay that 
tribute to Mr. Hodges and to thank him on my behalf. 
and for you also, for giving us that kind of talk. It was 
very impressive and very opportune, because we are living 
in a changine world, and those thoughts call for change. 

I want also to compliment the executive committee of 
this division on selecting the type of program that. we 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Kind of Foremanship Needed Today 
(Continued from Page 14) 


reputation your company enjoys in the community. 

In some countries the best minds have gone into the 
military. In some, the best minds have gone into states- 
manship. In America, our best minds have gone into the 
development of this country and its industrial and busi- 
ness enterprises. Industry, your company and mine, rep- 
resents, in my judgment, as high an order of human or- 
ganization as modern civilization has developed, subject 
to all the frailties common to mankind and human nature, 
and subject to all the possible frictions that develop where 
human beings come into contact with each other and do 
not always “click.” I think, if the general public realized 
how earnestly thousands and thousands of leaders of in- 
dustrial enterprises are trying to meet these problems and 
improve the situation, we would get a type of response 
from public opinion which would tend to elect to office 
men who ‘have a fair attitude in appraising industry. 

This whole question of public opinion begins at home. 
What the fellow at a distance thinks about you may not 
mean anything. What the fellow next door thinks of you 
in your own block means a lot, because your dog has been 
digging up his tulip bulbs, your kid has been shooting 
beans at his window, and you have been rubbing elbows 


with him. That is the way in industry. Your community 


is conscious of your presence and is forming an opinion of 
vou. That opinion is very important to the future of this 
country. If We are going to maintain in America demo- 
cratic processes and democratic types of industrial organi- 
zation, it has to be-done on the basis of deserving a favor- 
able community opinion. 

We can go a step further in describing the foreman’s 
place in the community. I am one who shares a belief 
with most of you, I think, that what a man does off the 
job is his own business. We have no right to interfere 
with that. I believe, however, that that picture changes 
when a man’s status is raised above the level of the ranks. 
The company which has it within its power to affect the 
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status of a man in the ranks and make him a foreman, 
has affected his status not only on the job, but has affect- 
ed his status in the community. Believe it or not, the 
foreman is a pretty important individual in the com- 
munity in which he lives. People look up to him. He is 
somebody to the rank and file of the community. He 
reflects, whether he realizes it or not, favorably or un- 
favorably upon your company in the community. 

I know of an industrial town where they have a fore- 
man’s club. The foremen from one of the companies there 
always come to the meeting “half tight.” They almost 
break up the meeting. They have a swell time, but they 
are disgusting the rest of the men, because that doesn't 
seem the time or place to celebrate in just that way. They 
have become known as “that drunken crowd from such- 
and-such company.’ 

It seems to me that those fellows are overlooking a little 
obligation to the company that has effected their status 
and raised them to a place of importance. I think we have 
some right to expect from the man whose status we have 


partially created that he will recognize that he has’ some. 


responsibility in his community in the direction of estab- 
lishing a personal reputation that is not detrimental to 
his employer. 


The Foreman As An Interpreter of Business Facts 


Now, for the third.point in the foreman’s functions. 


That, I think, is as an interpreter of business facts and 
information to the men under him. He has an opportunity 


in the course of the day’s work, in his contacts which 


come up in a natural sort of way, over days and over 
weeks, to establish a sounder and sounder understanding 
on the part of his men as to some of the business facts 
and problems which confront the company and limit 
many of the things it might be able to do for employees, 


Naturally, the foreman is going to be able to interpret 


these things intelligently in his day-to-day contacts only 
if he is first informed. He can’t sell something that he 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed At Northern 
N. C.-Va. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 46) 


have today. The subject of the processing of rayons and 
other synthetics might have been selected, and it would 
be very interesting and very timely for some of us. To 
some others it would have no appeal whatever. Various 
other topics might have been selected that would have hit 
a majority of us, we will say, but as to the others would 
have left them blank. I have seen this program used once 
before, and the result of it was the best sectional meeting 
I have ever seen, before or since. Our topic today has an 
appeal to every man here, regardless of his position, what 
his company makes, where he is, or any other factor, be- 
cause it is something with which we all have to deal. 
Therefore, gentlemen, let’s make this program and this 
meeting mean more to us than any meeting has ever 
meant before. Only one thing is necessary to do that; 
and that is to give your thoughts and your opinions and 
your methods to the meeting, because, to go back to Mr. 
Clark’s saying, if I have a dollar and you have a dollar 
and I give you my dollar you have. two and I have none; 
but if I have an idea and you have an idea and I give you 
mine and you give me yours we each have two. So let’s 
keep that in mind. 


Keeping Mill Clean and Orderly 


The first question is: “What system do you use for 
placing picker laps, roving cans, filling boxes, warps, 
trucks, etc., in order to conserve space, keep the alleys 
clear, and keep the mill clean and orderly?” 

Let's talk about the picker laps first. I should like to 
hear from some of you as to your method of handling 
picker laps. We have had them since the day that we 
used broom sticks to string them on and have had the 
problem of handling them through the years—a problem 
in several different respects, involving taking care of the 
laps, conserving room, and keeping the mill orderly. 


Mr. A, how do you handle your laps? 


Mr. A.: We do not have very many surplus laps. We 
use a lap truck and, if we have a few extra laps, store 
those on the lap truck in the picker room. We have a 
place for that right next to the little spare floor we have 
there, against the wall. Sometimes we accumulate as many 
as 30 or 35 laps. As soon as possible those laps are taken 
in and put on the cards. | | 

There is one thing | should like to mention. I should 
like to get an idea from somebody as to how to handle 
waste, strips and fly waste. We have to strip at least 
twice every eight hours, and the more necessary it be- 
comes to keep things clean the harder it is to dispose of 
our strips. I should like to know how to handle those. _ 


Ouestion: Are you running a white job or a colored 
job? 

Mr. A.:. White. 

Chairman: What type of truck do you use to take the 


laps from the pickers to the cards? Do you keep your lap 
in a horizontal posititon or in a vertical position? 


Mr. A.: The laps themselves are in a horizontal posi- 
tion, just one on top of another. The trucks hold eight 
laps. 
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Chairman: The surplus laps you also keep on that type 
of truck? 

Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: You do not set any laps on the floor? 

Mr. A.: None whatsoever. 

Chairman: When you speak of the method of handling 


strips, do you mean reworking strips or getting them out 
of the mill, or what? 


Mr: A.: Getting them out of the mill. 


Chairman: The man who is going to answer your ques- 
tion would want to know how you strip. Do you use a 
hand stripper or use vacuum stripping? 


Mr. A.: Hand stripping. 

Chairman: And the accumulation from hand stripping 
is what you want to know how to get rid of? 

Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Will somebody give us his method of han- 


dling strips—someone who is using the same method of 
stripping as Mr. A.? 


Mr. B.: We have not anything like that now; we have 
quit it. When we did have it we had a box and dropped 
the strippings into the box. Some of that waste we ran 
back in. The rest we bagged. 


Chairman: You bagged it as you filled your box? 
Mr. B.: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: And took it to the waste house? 

Mr. B.: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: How do you do yours, Mr. A.? 


Mr. A.: We do ours the same way, but we have only 
three strippers for three hundred cards, and those men do 
not have time to take those strips out to the waste house. 
As close as we have to manufacture nowadays we cannot 
have extra men to take those strips out. 


Chairman: Mr. A, that is probably why most mills now 
have vacuum stripping. I am frank to say that it is no 


better stripping, because at times with the very best of | 


vacuum stripping it helps the card to go over it with the 
hand roller. I do not see that there is any method better 
than to go to automatic stripping. You spoke about taking 
care of the waste. Some systems take all of the waste to 
the waste house. Some take it to where it is bagged up 
and carried out by trucks. 

Going back to the question of laps, gentlemen, to my 
mind there are advantages and disadvantages to the rack 
type of truck. ((That is the truck on which you hang 
laps.) They are more or less exposed to the air and are 
exposed to any human contact, and as a result there is a 
lot of waste that accumulates from laps being roughed up 
or torn off, either by the air or by contact. Then, thinking 
of safety, if you carry as many as six laps the top lap puts 
a man almost in this position (illustrates by reaching 
both arms up as high as possible) to hang it up there, and 
| have seen that result in a hernia. So think of that, and 
think of another thing—your alley space. When you hang 
laps on a double truck it will take up something like 3% 
or 4 feet. Some mills have narrow alleys. Therefore they 
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C.A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


PAHh AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Southern Hepresentative 
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The Kind of Foremanship Needed Today 
(Continued from Page 47) 


doesn't have. We have an obligation to him. We expect 
him to stand among his men as some sort’ of a leader in 
more ways than technical ways. If he is going to qualify, 
we must take some responsibility for giving him the kind 
of information necessary. 

There is a great deal of ‘“cock-eyed economics” and 
misconception abroad regarding many of the things that 
affect business, like the theory that unemployment could 
be solved overnight if we legislated a maximum 30-hour 
week. The theory is that if you haven’t enough work to 
give 40 hours to everybody, you cut it to 30 and the 
problem is solved. You never heard that proposal, of 
course, without the accompanying suggestion that the 
same pay will be given for 30 hours that was formerly 
given for 40. Automatically and immediately, the hourly 
wage is increased by 33-1-3 per cent. We all know what 
that would do to producing costs and selling prices, and 
how it eventually would curtail buying and cut down sales 
volume, employment volume. Soon someone would say, 
‘Apparently, that wasn’t enough. Better go to 24 hours.” 
You can carry that right down to the ground, if you want 
to. 

There is a lot of “cock-eyed” information about some 
of these over-simplified soluttions of these - tremendously 
complicated economic problems of industry. There is the 
question of whether or not unemployment is the result of 
labor-saving machines. We can't go into that because time 
doesn't permit, but there is a lot of information that 
should be disseminated to foremen on that subject, be- 
cause a lot of foremen themselves think that unemploy- 
ment throughout the country has been caused by labor- 
saving devices, without realizing that they have always 
created, overall, far more jobs than they have eliminated. 

We need to interpret to our foreman a great deal of 
common sense, everyday business information, if we are 
to expect him to do the same with the men down the line. 

| have touched on three great fields of activity in which 
every foreman in industry necessarily must functtion. We 
have to equip him to function effectively. That calls for 
some definite, planned method of “raising the foreman’s 
sights’ to a level which will permit him effectively to 
rerform those functions. He doesn’t get it automatically. 


A lot of information must come from management. Man-: 


agement has fallen down very widely, I am afraid, in 
getting interpretations of all of these things to the fore- 
man. 


I have been asked to discuss foreman training methods. 


[ am not going to go into the details of the methods. I. 


think 1t is much more important to get a picture of what 
the foreman’s job is and find, then, the most effective 
Ways in your own organization to develop your foremen. 
Executives must be sure to get across to the foreman the 
necessary information and background with which to go 
ahead and do this job in the way that it must be done. 
Here are a few points about any training program of 
the foreman that I think are important. You must have 
participation of the executives up the line in one way or 
another. If they are not back of the program, and in 
some way participating, the foreman isn't going to take it 
seriously. The foreman takes his cue from the man above 
him and what he is interested in just as the man below 
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him takes his coe Rim. We 


top executives of management participating in some way 
the development program. 


- We have the problem of the old-time foreman, and the 
question of what we can do to revamp his approach to 
problems in light of today’s conditions. That is a serious 


A Good Thing 


to 


) problem. You have a lot of talent tied up in men who are 
" not quite seeing the new approach of things. We can't . 
afford to throw them into the discard until we have done | | er 


everything possible to revamp their points of view and 
open their minds to some of these newer attitudes and 
methods. 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
4 Then, we have the younger foreman who is inexperi- to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry & ; 
, enced, but who can gather expe rience much more rapidly that cannot be duplicated in the : “4 
i if we do something to bring to him the benefits of others - Bs 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


experiences. That is a process of education. Education 

is merely profiting by the experience of others. We have 

| to do that for the younger foreman, and we have to be 

q looking forward, also, to the man who is going to be a 

| foreman “tomorrow.”” You must develop in your program 

some help for the sub-foreman, the assistant, the fellow 
who will some day step into the foreman’s shoes. 

If we get the picture of what the foreman’s functions 
and potentialities are, we shall find effective ways of doing 
the job to fit our own situations, as far as details of train- 
ing are concerned. 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. ‘MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


We have said a lot about foremen and their functions, 
but the foremen cannot function any more effectively than 
management makes it possible for them to function. 

7 Water will never rise of itself above the level from which 


it flows. We can’t expect foremanship to rise to any ees | a 
higher level than the information upon which the foreman 3 = 


has to make his decisions. I might agree very much with SAN @ L P R @ D U Cc T Ss 


that famous preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, who once 
was supposed to have said to the janitor of his church, custome ts 
} “Tf the congregation sleeps, go to the pulpit and wake the 
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preacher.’ If the foreman is asleep, let’s go to manage- 
1 ment and wake the management. Finishing Softeners 
3 
88% Textile Glycerine 
| N.C. State College Textile School To Give Specialties oC 
(J Rayon Short Course 
J Johnson Chemical Co. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

At a recent meeting, the Textile School faculty of = 
North Carolina State College decided to conduct a short 


course giving intensive instruction in the manipulation 


and dyeing of rayon, during the Spring quarter of the MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


present school year. The exact date has not been deter- Pays For Itself 
4 mined but it will probably be during the first two weeks STANDARD CONVEYORS. 
§ This course will be open to all persons connected with — 7 iy JG 
the textile industry. It is planned to supplement lectures Floor Trucks cm 
7 and demonstrations by the Textile School faculty by Wheels, Casters 8 Litt-Truck 
bringing outstanding men in the rayon field to the college : = — arrett Litt- trucks LYON 
to discuss the latest developments in the throwing, weay- ee Portable Elevators — 
ing, knitting and finishing of rayon products. ; 
| Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Soxes 
* ¥° Further details about this short course which will be 


designed especially for practical mill men, but also avail- ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 
able to upper classmen in the Textile School, will be an- 

: Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5026 
nounced later. 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT Phone 1209 : Good Mill Housekeeping Discussed At Northern 
| N. C.-Va. Meeting 
Gastonia Brush (Continued from Page 49) } 
¥ : | go to another type of truck, a long truck in which the lap : 
. Company is set vertically and yet which permits you to go down j 
Ave. behind the cards. That has a disadvantage. There is 


physical contact of one lap with another, which has a 
tendency to rough it up. In Cooleemee we use that type 
| of truck but use the double width, because we have alleys 
that will permit it. I am frank to say that one of the rea- ; 
sons we got away from the other type of truck, which we t 
still use in some of our plants, is the safety hazard. | 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
. Cotton Mill Brushes 
Specialize in Refilling Comber Rolls, Card . 
Rolls and Calender Rolls 


Mr.C.: You cut your waste down by putting your laps 
in the vertical position. 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 


Chairman: You think so? 


Chairman: You have had experience with both? 


| 


and Spindle Co. Mr. C.: Yes, sir. 
a 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. D.: We have a truck that is just as wide as we can 

te | : get in our alley. We have no colored work but do have 
a General Mill Repairs about three different mixes of stock going through and t 


ee = Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles have to carry about 200 surplus laps, That is about all } 
an : ia we have room for by crowding every available inch. We a 
a : Flutes on steel dee a sized to original have about five available spaces.. By running up the laps . 
from one space and then going in there and cleaning up 
= et of raising flutes patent 0. 
4 = Give us atrial : all around we manage to keep our lap space clean. 
4 2 = Chairman: That projects another thought into this 


problem, and that is the problem of keeping your laps 


: 5 fresh. It is desirable for stock to move through the mill 
DRONSFIELD S PATENT without any unusual delay. In a white goods mill or a 
mill that is running only one or two kinds of stock, or 
AT i AS 5B even three, it is quite possible for those laps to keep going. 
. moisture and therefore become impaired in quality. But 

BMERY | - in mills that have a great many colors and numbers that 
aia . is rather a problem. Maybe you need five pounds of a 

bale of cotton to get it. Then you have the problem of 

shading. Maybe you need only 300 pounds. Then what 

do you do? Do you leave your stock in laps or take it 


They do not stay there and become distorted or lose 
Sse. ae color. You have it raw-stock dyed. You have to open a 
back and bale it, if there is enough of it, or what do you 


do? 
x % Mr. B.: I hate to do so much talking, but I should like 
' Ree to say that I opened a bale of cotton yesterday for 25 


pounds. I run that all in the picker room and keep it 
stored in the picker room until it is called for in the proc- 
ess. 


Chairman: In the lap state? 


Mr. B.: Yes, sir. We run 45 different colors and run 
around 80,000 pounds a week. We have to carry an im- 
mense number of laps to keep our work going, and we 
have just lots of everything you have been talking about. 
; We have laps wasted off at the ends and so forth. We 
a eres “Z cannot keep our laps without having lots of waste. I wish 

a ite someone would tell me how to do that. We carry around 
STOCKED BY 600 laps all the time. Sometimes the number goes a little 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL : SUPPLY HOUSES |?!W that but not much. 


AND CARD MAKERS Chairman Holt: 1 believe I shall let Mr. Pegram at- 
tempt to help you, Mr. B. 
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Chairman Pegram: Mr. B, you have been helping me. 
I wish you would go on talking. 

I imagine we have around 800 or 900 laps in our picker 
room all the time. We go in there and make one or two 
laps, and, due to shading, we have to run the whole bale 
in. We have to keep our laps just as you do, After we 
put it in the picker room, in order to get it mixed prop- 
erly, if we do not keep it in there we have to take it out 
and bale it up again. It is quite a headache to the carder 
and myself to hold that thing down. We cannot hold it in 
roving because we have not got the bobbins and do not 


want to tie it up any further than we can help. It is a 


real problem to take care of those colors and hold the 
stock down. I am glad to hear you say what you did, 


because I thought we were the only mill in the country 
having that excess stock in the picker room. I don’t know | 


what to do with it. 
Mr. 


Chairman: Mr. B, if you will let me give you my opin- 


We cannot get along without it. 


_ jon on that, I believe that normally it is better to open up 


one bale of cotton (or several bales, if necessary), if you 
are afraid of shading, and get out the amount of cotton 
you need and then close up the bale again than to carry 
several hundred laps in your picker room: for several 
weeks. I believe the extra labor or rebaling is really 
cheaper in the long run than to keep the extra laps. I 
have expressed that opinion to Mr. Pegram, and we are 
trying to do it. 


Mr. B.: 
run a lot of. 


We have a few colors that run heavy, that we 


Chairman: 
leave. 


Mr. B.: Then we have some little colors that we do not 
run much of. We try to balance up the production in the 
mill. But with those big colors, the more cotton we put 
on the floor the less shading we are going to have, because 
one blending will take care of all the cotton that is in that 
blend. Sometimes it will shade off, but not often. We 
have some colors that we go as high as ten or fifteen bales 
for. The bigger openings you can get, the better it is. 
The more openings you make, the more apt you are to 
have shading. That is my experience. 


Those you can leave, and those you should 


Chairman: 
truck should be considered. I believe it is true that if 
possible it is better never to let a lap be set on the floor. 
Put it on some type of truck and keep it on that truck 
until it is put on the card, if possible. Third, try to keep 
the number of laps down as much as possible. Keep the 
cotton in the bale until you are ready to use it. 


(Continued in next issue) 


G. E. Stockholders Now 211,611 


Schenectady, N. Y.”The number of General Electric 
stockholders on September 20th, record date for the Octo- 
ber 25th dividend, was 211,611, it was announced by 
President Charles E. Wilson. This is an increase of 1,758 
Over a year ago and about 500 more than the previous 
record date, June 28, 1940. 


Summing up the discussion, the type of 
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Six of 56 MANHATTAN Rolls 
on two warp mercerizing ranges 
jin large Southern plant. 


MANHATTAN. ROLLS 


Make Mercerizing Records 


—records of long, uninterrupted service— 
18 months and more is common even on im- 
mersion rolls that are constantly submerged 
either in dilute sulfuric acid or alkaline 
solutions. 


MANHATTAN Rubber Covered Rolls, because of 
their uniform texture and accurate finish, give satis- 
factory service on cloth or warp mercerizing ranges, — 
compartment washers, padding and sizing machines. 


Consult MANHATTAN’s Roll Departmnient. Fac- 
tories at North Charleston, S. C., and Passaic, N. J. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


68 Townsend Street 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Dixon’s Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Patent 


Dixon's 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R. |}. 


DOUBLE 


SINGLE STAGGERED 


Watson-Williams’ Trio of IDEAL LOCK 
STUDS are an important heddle frame fea- 
ture to all weavers. No lint, no dust to collect. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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Visiting the 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky] 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
-Rhodes-Rhyne Mill 


This mill seems bent on beating the world on crinkled 
and turfted bedspreads. They are absolutely irresistible 
I know, for I buy one every trip I make here. 

President and Treasurer R. P. Dicks is always friendly 
and courteous and it is a pleasure to call on him. 

Superintendent W. T. Story, G. L. Turner, overseer 
weaving, and M. C. Dellinger, overseer cloth room, are 
among our most loyal friends who would feel lost without 
The Textite BULLETIN. Mr. Turner says he looks for- 
ward to the coming of every issue, knowing that he will 
find valuable help as well as interesting bits of textile 
news. 


LOCKHART, S. C. 

Superintendent F. D. Lockman is one textile official 
who is not entirely dependent on that industry for his 
ham and eggs. He has his own formula for sizing com- 
pound, soaps and other valuable and necessary articles in 
everyday use, and the superiority of his products is well 
known and extensively used in his mill, to the sorrow of 
traveling salesmen who deal in similar goods. 

Should Mr. Lockman ever quit the mill and give his 
whole time to the manufacture and sales of his tried-and- 
true products, his success is assured. 

One of the prettiest sights imaginable is the long bridge 
stretching across the canal from the street near office to 
the mill. On top of the railing on each side, from one end 
to the other, concrete containers grow the most gorgeous 
flowers imaginable. Pansies, followed by portulaca, has 
made .a continual array of beautiful colors that delight 
the hundreds of operatives going to and from work. 

Mr. Lockman said some people laughed at him about 
planting flowers here, and told him the operatives would 
play havoc with them. | 

He knew his people better than that and his faith in 


them has been justified. They are as proud of this de- 
lightful walkway as he is and never pull a flower without 
asking permission. 

The mill is exceptionally nice and has the best of 
equipment. Some of as fine people as can be found live 
and work here. 

There are good schools and churches, a postoffice and 
hotel, besides several business buildings. It is not far to 
Union or Chester and operatives drive to either place 
after supper if they desire an outing for a nightcap. 

The nicely painted white village homes, paved side- 
walks and pretty shade trees make an attractive picture. 
Nearly every home has a garden and flowers. 

J. R. Kilpatrick is overseer carding; John S. Lockman, 
overseer spinning, is still the champion gardener and ideal 
daddy; he’s the father of nine children, | believe, and all 
have finished college except two and they will soon finish. 

Aunt Becky spent the night in this lovely home. After 


supper Mr. Lockman asked if I'd like to go to a show or - 


to a “nigger revival.” 

[ knew what he was remembering (and I don’t suppose 
I'll ever forget it). Several years ago I spent the night 
with Mr. and Mrs. Lockman and we went to a “negro 
revival.” A collection was taken up and I donated what 
I thought was a dollar but which happened to be a ten! 
When the preacher counted the money he waved it in the 
air, did a hallelujah shuffle and yelled: “Ten dollars! 
Glory to God—ten dollars! God bless the giver! Ten 
dollars!” This time I preferred a show. 

Joe Meggs, who used to work at Union Mill when | 
did, died a few weeks ago here. His son, B. W. Meggs, is 
overseer of the cloth room. 

|. M. Burdett, master mechanic here, is another of the 
old-timers who worked at Union Mill when I did. We 
enjoyed talking about “old times... Mr. Burdett has a 
well equipped and nicely kept shop, and a bunch of fine 
young men working under him. There’s W. A. Grant, 
Ray Gibson and Edmond Eubanks. The latter is an ex- 
cellent pensman and with proper training would make a 
fine bookkeeper. He is 21 and very ambitious. 
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Fred S. Good, section man in spinning, J. L. Brown, | 
J. P. Scott, A. B. McCutcheon and Havie Revels are 
among the live-wire loom fixers. 


AUNT BECKY HAS A DISTINGUISHED 


VISITOR 

Mrs. Virginia Ledwell, B.S., R.N., M.D., of Chicago. 

| Ill., was a recent guest for several days in the home of 

“Aunt Becky,” who took her vacation at the same time. 
and enjoyed it to the fullest with her very dear friend. 


COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


They were both guests for dinner one evening in the | 
home of Mrs. Ledwell’s stepson and wife, Mr. and Mrs. § 


package designs. 
This service is 


Through coordinated packaging, 
yours without the effect of advertising is carried 
obligation: over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 


J. D. Ledwell, of North Charlotte, and were honor guests & 
In packaging—particularly where 
" a line of products is concerned— 
maintains an art “follow through” . tant a 

a creative staff it is ina golf swing. 
’ for developing | By coordinating the sales appeals 
. both individual throughout your packaging, brand 

and coordinated impression is increased. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA | 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington NC Asheboro, N. C 


Dr. Virginia Ledwell (center) and Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Ledwell. 


in a theatre party given by their host and hostess after- 
ward. 


| Ses Traverse Grinders for all Cards, Nappers, Calender 
Aunt Becky and Dr, Ledwell visited in Greenville,. S. 


C., and were delightfully entertained in the home of Dr. 
UY Asa Scarborough, and in Judson Hotel, where Mrs. Nan 
Scarborough is proprietress. 


Rolls, Sanforizers and other Cylinders 


Parts and efficient Repairs for all makes of 
They also visited in Wilson, N. C., where they were 


guests of Mrs. Sallie Pendleton, and in Clinton, N. C., 
where they were guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Todd. 


| 
| Traverse and Drum Grinders 


WALHALLA, S. C. 
Kenneth Cotton Mills 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


| 
| 
; Worcester, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


This mill specializes in beautiful bedspreads—-not only You've Taken a 
good to look at but they wear well. : 


Big Step 


Toward 


BETTER 
R.S. Thompson is secretary; J. R. Clark, superintend- S Pp | N N | N G 
ent; J. C. Roach, carder; W. H. Darby, spinner; D. D. 
McAlister, weaver: G. C. Roach, cloth room, and W. T. —when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. 
Precision-made, long wearing. 
Prompt Deliveries 


I missed our good friend W. K. Stringer, the president 
and treasurer, who is easing up a bit and shifting respon- 
sibilities to the shoulders of his splendid son, whom I was 
glad to meet, and find “a chip off the old block.” He’s 


G 
TRAVELERS 


This Box Seoled for Your Pretecton 
See That the Seal ts Unbroken 


I had lunch in the Star Cafe where the service is unex- 


celled and where “Uncle Hamp” ate his last lunch Oct. CARTER TRAVELER OBE a 


10, 1934. He died suddenly that night in the home of yranery GASTONIA..N. C. Phone 9906 
Mr..and Mrs. J..L. Bobo, of Liberty, S. C. 
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thern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manujacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and matertals, and belie ve this euide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 


ler Plaza, 


30 Rockefel- 
New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse. $22 WW. 


Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.,, Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 


Mer. Reps., 


John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., <A, 


W. Foley 


Charlotte Office; KE. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Jack BD. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. 
Kugene H. Driver, 272 l4th St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Karle, Jr., 


409 Westfield Ave., Gre fenville, S. C, 


W ‘ilton i 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, hk. 1. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Division, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO.,, Inc., Providence, R. 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 993-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 


C. Sou. Reps., W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, 
N. C.: office: 
T. Buck, 1615 12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, 


John H. Graham, Box $04, Greenville, S 


331, Meridian, Miss. 


l. . Chester 
Charlotte, 
Harold 
P, O. Box 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.;: 315 Central Ave 


lanta, Ga.; 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. 


ceeded by 


company's listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A. 


Sou, RKep., 


Park Ave., New 


S L, Diggle, Jr.. 622 Hawthorne Lane. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S.C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Bee Ave., 


BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps... 


and D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ©. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery: Place, New 


and 815 W. 
Siever, P. Q. 


Atlanta, 


Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Ga. Suc- 
(See this 


York City. 
Charlotte, 


Distributor, 


31 W. Mc- . 


. D. Quern 


York City, 


Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ¢. Sou. Mer., H.‘'L 


Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C, Sales Reps., W. 


B. Uhler. 


608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C .Young, 1546 Stanford 
Piace, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, La- 


(jrange, Ga. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
N.C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, 
CIBA CO., 


inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New 


Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Heps., 


bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
ville. 8S.. C.: 


Inc., 


Charlotte. 


N. 
York City. 


Sou. Agt., 


Grady Gil- 


Sales Co., 


3713. Green- 


Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box ch Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.; Gor- 
don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage ‘Co, Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 


York City. 


White, Mer.; 


Ga. 


Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 


Place, New 


Corn Products Sales Co. Gree nville, S. C.: John R. 

Corn Products Sales Co. Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C.. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. Atlanta, 


eastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.. 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S.C. Sou, Tape Agent: BPvrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, 


Rockingham, 
C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co. 


marie, N. 


John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.; 


Ashley, P. 


Corn Prod- 


824-25 South- 
Mer.: Corn 


L. H. Kel- 


Sou. Office, 


N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 


Ses Greenville Roll & Leather Co. Greenville, S. C. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., [launton, Mass. 


Sou. Rep., 
Chas. L. 


©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 


_— Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 615, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. Sou. Reps., Wil- 
liam L. Morgan, P. O.: Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole, P. 
©. Box 546, Greenville, S. €C.;. Thomas W. Meighan, 1449 St. 
Charles Place, Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., B irmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.;: Textile § Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Oflices at: Columbia, S. C., aleigh, N. c., Texarkana, Ark., 
Colunibus, Ga. 


DiEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C., 916. Ideal Way, James H: Lewis; Atlanta, 
Ga., 172 Trinity: Ave.,  W., S. G. Bovd:; Dullas, Tex.,. 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Olin 
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DILLARD PAPER CO., Ureensboro, N. C., Greenville. S. C.., 
(harlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S. W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. t.. Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmingten, Del. 
John Dabbs. Seu. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J.D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: Kk. Davidson, 
Asst: Mer. Technical, Sou. Warehouses, 414 3. : hak eh St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constirh J. P. Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, L. tc. Green, M. D. Haney, W. + ‘vex 5. A. Pet- 
tus, A. W. Pieken, N. R: Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. MeGregor, 
Jr., James A. Widd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bide., Greensboro. 
N. €.; John Lh Dabbs Jr., G. H. Bovd, 804 Provident Bldg.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; RR. D. Sloan, T. [t. Johnson, Greenville, 
Ss. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Lloward, Colhuini- 
hus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom ‘Taylor, Newnan, 
7A. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 5. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. La. 
Sioore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church 
St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta. Ga... Technical 
Service Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 18th Ave... Nashville, Tenn.. 
Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Megr.; Clif- 
ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. 8S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036. Tel. 3-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Act., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry FE. 
Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt.,. P. O. Box 387, 
Phone 6440, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Braley, Southwest Supply 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidge:. Charlotte. 
One ¥. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 
house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 
and Ala, Rep.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, 
‘arolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John f, Fox, First National Bank Bldg., 
Chariotté, N. Aycock, S11 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. —. I. Sou. Plants, 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, §S. C.: Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Reagan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, 
N. C.: J. B. Borden, Grace American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 
H. R. Wige, Wainwright Blidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Sounts, Law 
and Commerce Blidg.., Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, People’s 
Bank Blidgz., Charleston, BW. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 110) S. Bivd., Charlotte, N.C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn. Com’l. V. P., 187 Spring St., 
N.W.: Birmingham, ‘Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.: 
Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles. Mer., 200 S. Tryon 8t.: Bie 
nooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: 

Tex.. W. B. ‘Clayton, Dist. Mer., 1801 N. Lamar St.; El Paso, 


Tex., E. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth, Tex., A. 


| 
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H. Keen, Megr., 408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex., M. Wise, Mgr., 
1312 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer.. 
237 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. Cox, Msr., 602 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mgr., 3 N. Third 
St.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Uarksdale. Mer., 234 This d Ave., N.; 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.; 
San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okia., 
E. F. Patterson, Mgr., 10% S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: T .C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N.-C.: G. P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
Louisville, Ky. Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Suu. Mer.., Charles C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidgc.. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. MeVey. Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
in N. C. ands. C. 
Safety Table Co. 
tanburg. 


HOUGHTON &€ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Seu. Reps... C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Balti- 
more, Md.: T. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.: 
S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 
12:01 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: L.. L. Brooks. P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga:: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Pe ‘achtre. e, Apt. No. 17, At- 
lanta, Ga:: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillerest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. 
Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; G. J. Reese, 5 ; 
Front St., New Orleans, La.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engir 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ©. 


HOUGHTON WOOL Co.., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E.. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692,. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga... Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent; S. W. Russeli A. Singleton Co., Inc... Mail Route 5. 
Dallas, Tex.; Fiova Childs, 244 Forsyth S8St., W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carl M. sioore, 833 York St., 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer.. Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 6544, Charlotte. N. C.:; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp... Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.: Charlotte Sup- 
ly Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
r. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanbnre, 
S C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 11th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1°40 Woenod- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mer. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: 
J. C. Attaway, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello 
Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS €& SPRING CO., 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc... 2607 F. Tiova St.. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps... A. Henrv Gaede, P. O sox 10983. Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent. P. O. Box 1944, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH €E., 500 Bldg¢.., 
New England Office, Puffington Bldg., Fall River. Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. ©. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B.. More- 
land; P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga: 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc.. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.. Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mgr. Chemical Div... T. J. Bovd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office. 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer.. 901 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer.. 201 
Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. Morse. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry lh. Shinn. A. R. Olkeretrom.. 901 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jeffereon-Standara 
Bldg.. Greensboro. N. Parker. Jefferson-Standard Rildc.. 
Greensboro. Rodgers, 1906 James RPilde.. Chatta- 
noora Tenn.: C. A: Spratt, 1006 James Chattanonen 
Tent White. American Savings Bank Bide., Atlanta. Ga.: 
. Jackson. B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank T. 
Fear:., 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4. New Orleans. La.: E. 1. 
Pemberton, sz4 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway. New York 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. 0.: Widener Bldg¢.. 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Distributor 
for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Merrow parts and supp'’ies stocked at Spar- 
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sastonia, N. Cc. 


Gastonia, N. C. Ea 


Philadel- 


ireenville, S. C. 


Spartanbure, S. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 


Branch), Georgia Lead Dtv., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St... Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. Corner Licht and -Hratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.:; F. V. Gunna 
& Co., 1422 EB. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sates iieps., A. K 
ttrown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R 
S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace Jacksor 
1709 Fort Bragg Road. Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 3 
S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Megr., G. H. Small, 
2785 ‘Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Rens.. R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.; D. 5S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., 
Athens, Ga.; F. J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, P. 0. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Harry G. Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; 
Mark Goedecke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
New York 


Phone 33-7191, Charlotte. 
Greenville, S. C. Falls 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Mudison Ave., 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
l.. Themason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 
P. O. Box 841, Gr eenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. 


Factories at 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, 8S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 


Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blidge. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City: Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, L. 8S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Almand 
Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison 


Spartanburg, S.-.C.; Nelson, Charlotte, 
Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, » Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Flealth and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 315 Commercial Bank Bldeg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 0. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou tg ee L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. CC W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.;: A. S. Jay. 
P.O. "Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., Ss. W.., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 
2-3291. Dist. Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. C.; AA. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle 
Son. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. “Vorth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.:; Ale xander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @€ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., 
SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St... Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1692 Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: inion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, a 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. i 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 


Atlanta. Ga 
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Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
l7th St., Riehmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou 
Branches: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.. 
Sou, Reps., Barl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.; 
H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. 
Lowes, 3704 Starmount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Flietch- 
er, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CoO., 512-514 W. 4th 
St., Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


- STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ul. Sou. Offices, litv 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer.. 812 Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.;'H., A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 3 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanovuga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bide., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., W. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thateher Co, 
Chattanooga. Tenn.:: J. P. tickman care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., ¢ “*hattanooga, Tenn... N. P. Murphy. Guilford Bide.. 
Greensboro, N.C, 


STEEL HEDODOLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W 
Allegheny Ave. Philadetphia, ’Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Greensboro, N. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville. S. C. J. cz Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. Vice-Pres 
and Mer. of Southern Davis .L. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496 


Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 


Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan 
Shuttles, Ine., 
Pres, 


Southern 
Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide.. (Charlotte, N. C,. Ira Griffin, Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker. P ©. Box 1894. Greenville. 
S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E 


A. Terrell, 
Pres, and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart. Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro; N. C.; W. P. Warner. 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. L.. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S. C.; W. N. Dulaney; Chester. S. C.; La. C. 
Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A: C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G 
Mvers. Birmingham, Ala.: W. H Mandy. Birmingham. Ala.: P. 
H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, @ 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.. Providence. R. I 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte N 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE. Franklin St.. Spartanbure. S C. E. J 
Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.. FE. Rowell 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bidz... Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley. P. 0. Box 
816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan. High Point, N. C.: A. D 
Roper, Johnson City. Tenn. 


U. § RING TRAVELER cCo., 149 Aharn St. Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Rox 


782. Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
ja.: Torrence L. Maynard, P..O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N.C. Reps... R. M. Manildin and 
Ike FE. Wynne: 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Rep.. J. W. Strih- 
ling. 


VEFDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office” Roam 72) 
W. Washington St.. Greenville. S. C.. Fdwin Howard. Salee 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., 
ton, Mer. 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.,.W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.:. 1317 Healey V Blde.. Atianta Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; {. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
fice. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mase 
Sou. Rep., H. Ress Brock, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 
2824 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.,. Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R 


Hruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, . Searell, 
Hox 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 
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Getting a Job Done 


And this is a little story of two men being given similar 
jobs to be done. It was in a cotton mill some years ago 
where about a dozen weavers had a habit of wearing their 
hats while at work in the mill—and this the super didn’t 
like. So he issued an order to two of his second hands, an 
order to get the hats off the men. Each second hand had 


about six men to contact and each had the privilege: of — 


using his own methods or ingenuity in getting the men to 
remove their hats. 

One second hand went about his task in a blunt man- 
ner.. He would simply walk up to a man and tell him that 
the boss said he would have to quit wearing his hat while 
at work. To this statement the weaver would look at the 
second hand as if to say: “I don’t Aave to do anything 
but pay taxes and die, and I'll wear my hat when I please. 
You may run me off but don’t tell me I have to take my 
hat off.” And that second hand’s crowd wore their hats. 

The other second hand had a different approach. He 
would saunter up to a man wearing his nat and start a 
conversation. Directly he would remark, “Say, buddy, 
how you like your job here?” The answer would be, 
“O. K.” The next question would be, “ 
staying here?’’ He would get an answer, “Yes, unless they 
run me off. Why?” The second hand would answer, 
‘Well, we. want you to stay here, but you’ve got a lot of 
people thinking you're fixing to leave—just walk right 
out, any minute.” By this time the weaver was real 
curious and wanted to know, “Why, what makes them 
think that?” ‘“‘Well,” the answer would be, “they see you 
wearing your hat all the time and they think that when 
you get ready to leave you don’t want to even have to 
take time to get your hat. Now if you're planning on 
staying here with us why don’t you hang your hat over 
there and let these people know you’re staying with us?” 
And by that time the weaver was grinning, taking off his 
hat and hanging it up. 

This man did his iob and made everybody feel good at 
the same time. We sometimes call that tact, or diplomacy, 
or good judgment. Incidentally, this man has gone much 
higher than a second hand in the mill.—Textile Tribune. 


Stonecutter Mills Net Profit $264,796 
Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., reports for the 
fiscal year ended June 29th, net profit of $264,796, 
comnared with net profit of $21,427 for the year ended 


July 1, 1939. 


Exports of Cotton Reveal Sharp Drop 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of raw cotton from: the 
United States in August amounted to 65,000 bales valued 
at $3,482,000 compared with 137,000 bales valued 
7,748,000 in July and 215,000 bales valued at $11,200,- 
000 in August, 1939, according to an analysis of the ex- 
port statistics by the Department of Commerce. 

As compared with August, 1939, exports decreased by 
10,000 bales or 69.8 per cent in quantity and $7,718,000 
or 68.9 per cent in value. 

Exports to Japan and the United Kingdom showed a 
sharp decrease and smaller exports were recorded for 
Canada. No cotton was exported to Continental Europe 


during August. 
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Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 
mill village and factory use, 
their economy in water re- 
quirements and freedom 
from upkeep cost make 
VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 


right closets for every installation, large or small. 


Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No.1 valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


MEETING PLACE FOR 
TEALILE MEN 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 
. . . because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center... and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


It all depends on 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Keeping American industry at peak efficiency means 
keeping America safe. Even a seemingly insignificant 
item like rings can be important. For with our Eadie 
lubricated styles mills are stepping up production 25%, 
509%, and even more on twisting cotton, rayon, silk and 
worsted, as well as on spinning wool. Even with conven- 
tional type rings for spinning cotton and staple rayon, 
there is usually a gain of 10% or more after replacing 
worn rings with new. Peak production is vital! Let 
Diamond Finish rings help you do your share 100%. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (4552. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING — RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 
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alkalies 


“4 More often than not, such methods 
add a hidden cost . . . a cost that 
is hard to trace in the manufacture 
of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkaliea and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay-Procesa Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


SOLVAY ALKALIE S 


New Orleans 


Twister Rings since 1873 | 
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Skyrocketing to fame as the dark horse 
choice of Textile Mill people the nation 
over— Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
scored a landslide victory as the first 


and foremost covering of the year. 


Starting out from scratch, Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings have been 
tested, proved and approved under the 
rigorous service conditions of leading 


textile mills to: 


1. Serve longer. . . 2. Give more finished 
yarn production . . . 3. Assure high stand- 
ard uniform yarn... 4. Reduce ‘‘down” 
time ... 5. Cost less per-month-of-use. 


Dayco Roll Coverings are dedicated to 
the principles of long life, freedom 
from waste and the pursuit of profits 
upon which all Textile Mills must 


stand, Day in and day out, month in 
and month out, these all-season Dayco 
Roll Coverings reduce 


“down” time 


. 


TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 


+ > + 4 
: + 
: payco covERS 
In the very first drafting process Daycos prove their mettle in pro- 
ducing greater uniformity of sliver. These charts are actual mill tests. 
== 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


and assure instantaneous start-up and 


production after winter week-end : Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
shut-downs. Jump on the band wagon Daven Roll 


—do more and spend less with Dayco 


Roll Coverings, the one standard of 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
year-round efficiency by which all Woodside Building, Greenville, $. C. 


others must be judged. 
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COVERINGS-LOOM M SUPPLIES 
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HERE’S WHY DAYCO TEMPERED 
improved drafting. 
2. ends down. =— 
3. Not affected by temperature changes. ey 
4. Lower net roll costs. |B) b 
5. rvice lif 
7. Proper cushioning. 
8. Unaffected by hard ends. | ¥ 
9. Static free. i 
10. Oil resisting. 
11. One piece tubular construction Tt 
12. Produce more uniform yarn. y 
t | 


